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correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


With the mupelagaient of Mr. Hanbury to the Presi- 
oard of Agriculture the reconstruction of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government is practically complete. 
It is true that a Civil Lord of the Admiralty and a 
ap Lord of the Treasury have still to be appointed. 
ut these posts are rather of individual than national 
concern. On the whole Lord Salisbury’s fourth 
Administration is stronger than his third. Jettison 
has been made of Lord Cross, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley and Mr. Chaplin, and young men like Mr. 
Brodrick, Lord Selborne, and Mr. Wyndham have been 
put at the head of the War Office, the Admiralty, and 
the Irish Office. Some still younger men have been 
introduced to official life, namely, Lord Cranborne, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Mr. Grant Lawson, Lord Hardwicke and 
Lord Raglan. Mr. Powell Williams has, as a provincial 
newspaper puts it, ‘‘been removed from the sphere 
of contracts ” to the Privy Council, Mr. T. W. Russell 
has exchanged office for agitation, and Mr. Macartney 
has apparently been overlooked. 


We assume that Mr. Hanbury will have a seat in the 
Cabinet, though that position has lost much of its old 
distinction. Even so, his appointment is calculated to 
puzzle that convenient abstraction, ‘‘ the intelligent 
foreigner.” Mr. Hanbury has made his mark in the 
House of Commons by his grasp of detail, and by the 
ease with which he threads his way through the admin- 
istrative labyrinths of the Post Office and the Treasury. 
Though he has a property in Staffordshire, he has 
never betrayed the smallest interest in or familiarity 
with agricultural questions. He is therefore appointed 
President of the Board of Agriculture, while Lord 
Londonderry, who is an active landlord in England and 
Ireland, remains at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. We com- 
mented last week on the appointment of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour to the Board of Trade. What the intelligent 
foreigner never can understand is why we always 
appoint men to departments of which they know nothing 
and transfer them as soon as they have mastered the 
A BC of their business to a new office. 


Every excuse must be made for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.. A. defeated general can hardly be ex- 
pected to be in good spirits ; a discredited general can 
-hardly be expected to_be fair, either to the enemy or.to 
his friends. At Dundee Sir Henry, as a defeated and 


discredited leader, was naturally petulant and brim- 
ming over with small malice. A man in his predica- 
ment should never speak after an election until 
he has had time to get over the disappoint- 
ment. Sir Henry: not only wanted that decent in- 
terval but spoke under the peculiar irritation of the 
Liberal Imperialist dinner. It was. difficult in the face 
of that function to keep up with any show of spirit the 
fiction of Liberal unity as to imperial‘ policy. Sir 
Henry made the attempt bravely at the beginning of 
his speech, but gave it up in a pet at the end and advised 
his Liberal Imperialist friends to go and join the Tories, 
which was his polite way of consigning them to the 
devil. But really the Tories have not room for them at 
present. We simply must not introduce the plague of 
overcrowding into our political parties. 


The Liberal leader may frown, but the founders 
of the Imperial Liberal Council may congratulate 
themselves on the success of their inaugural dinner. 
That a body which took its rise without encourage- 
ment from the “leaders,” in fact under their ban, 
should have increased its membership to three 
hundred and include already a large. portion of the 
wealth and non-official brains of the party is significant. 
It also demonstrates very considerable discontent with 
the present leadership, so-called, of the Opposition. 
This feeling was not only openly expressed. but loudly 
applauded at the dinner. We doubt however if the 
Council is wise in committing itself, as it appears to do, 
to the guidance of Lord Rosebery. It may be safely 
assumed that Lord Rosebery’s views on Imperial ques- 
tions are those of the Liberal Imperialists, but we have 
often pointed out that Lord Rosebery, with all his per- 
sonal charm, is not fitted by temperament to make a 
leader. ‘This new body, now coming to assume political 
importance, would be well advised not to identify itself 
with the future of any individual. 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s speech at the Dolphin 
Society’s dinner at Bristol may be described in its 
principal passages as a tu.quoque to the military 
authorities, who charge army defects to the timidity 
of civilians and the parsimony of the Treasury. 
He cited, in support. of his contention that unre- 
stricted control by military men was’ no safeguard 
against inefficiency, the case of the French army 
under Napoleon ;III., a despotic; Emperor.. So far 
from the defeats and failures of the ‘Boer. war being 
due to want of money, he said the lessons of. the. 
war showed they arose from the want of foresight 
of the military authorities, and faults in the army 


for which the War Office cannot be held responsi- 
ble... If our artillery was inferior, which he. .denies, 


did not the Commander-in-Chief say a few months ago 
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for loss of life in frontal attacks due to the military 
authorities who had not recognised the effects of changes 
in modern weapons and conditions and therefore had 
not altered the system of training in time to deal with 
them ? : 


His indictment did not end here. Parsimony he 
said was not responsible for the appointment of un- 
qualified officers. The pay of the officer is small but 
that is not the reason why students of Oxford and 
Cambridge cannot take commissions in cavalry regi- 
ments. It is ‘‘ because commanding officers with the 
connivance of high military authorities had allowed 
such a scale of compulsory expenditure that no poor 
man could take a commission.” Then again there was 
the short-sightedness of military officers. One of them 
had’ recommended to him some time ago the abolition 
of the -Yeomanry—the force that had . proved . pre- 
eminently serviceable in South Africa! ,The efficiency 
of the reserve forces should be more an ‘object of the 
future than increased numbers in the army. Abuses in 
the.army itself must be removed and Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord Roberts would require all the support they could 
receive from the Government, the Parliament, and the 
people, without distinction of party. These were some 
of Sir Michael’s points and his peroration summed 
thet up not less severely than he had stated them. 
There is indeed a note of bitterness in the. hope that in 
the next campaign foreign critics may not only be able 
to praise the British officer and soldier for courage, 
patience, and endurance, but for professional know- 
ledge, skill, and proficiency. Whatever may be thought 
of his speech, it must have been a great relief to Sir 
Michael to make it after his experience of a year’s 
criticism of the Treasury. 


The change which has come over the Boer method of 
waging war has resulted in what Lord Roberts considers 
the unique instance of a Boer cavalry charge. Around 
Belfast General Smith-Dorrien reports a series of suc- 
cessful engagements, in which the Canadian mounted 
troops distinguished themselves. One satisfactory 
feature of the operations now in progress is that at last 
we are beginning to surprise the Boers, instead of as 
formerly being surprised by them. On the oth Lord 
Methuen managed to surprise Commandants Snyman 
and Vermaas between Ottoshop and Lichtenberg with 
the result that thirty prisoners and some wagons were 
captured. A successful surprise was aiso effected near 
Lydenburg by General F. Kitchener on the 7th. A 
party of the 19th Hussars and the mounted infantry of 
the Manchester Regiment passed through the Boer 
outposts; and, while the mounted infantry were en- 
gaged with the enemy’s pickets, the cavalry charged in 
the moonlight and inflicted considerable loss. Ven- 
tersberg—a large Boer supply depdt—has been seized 
by General Douglas. 


Lord Salisbury is not a man in the street, or he 
would never have blessed with {an enthusiasm effusive 
for him the C.I,V. and other recent demonstrations in 
London, ashe did last week at the Guildhall. If the 
Prime Minister would step down from his pedestal and 
move amongst the people, be would sometimes take a 
different view of their wants and of their conduct. 
When Lord Salisbury proclaimed his belief that these 
popular exhibitions in our streets would have a salutary 
effect on foreign opinion, undoubtedly he was in a 
position to know, so we trust he was speaking from 
knowledge and not by way of bold speculation. There 
is abundant evidence to the contrary; and indeed 
it is difficult to understand how the Continental, 
who has been accustomed to regard Englishmen 
as distinguished chiefly by their little elation at success 
and their little depression at failure, can have been 
brought to take a loftier view of the English tempera- 
ment by finding us making more fuss over successes 
obtained against an enemy immeasurably our inferior in 
number and not a military people than we did over 
Blenheim or Waterloo. Nor would his respect be 
increased by our excitement taking the particular form 
of sweeping the streets in gangs, howling unintelli- 


gibly nearly all night through, and thrusting peacock’s 
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that it was the best in the world? Was not the blame 


‘already been sent to the Government. 
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feathers into one another's faces. However on the 
next opportunity for a demonstration, which will easily 
be made, every patriotic hooligan will be able to say 
‘*We are ‘serving our country; Lord Salisbury says 
so.” . 


However dubious may be the prospect beyond when 
the terms on which the foreign ministers have at last 
agreed are presented to the Chinese Government, there 
is very considerable importance in the fact that this 
Stage of agreement has been reached. Subject to the 
approval of the several Governments the basis for a 
preliminary treaty is as follows, the terms being 
divisible into two classes: those that relate to repara- 
tion, and those intended to prevent the repetition of 
outrage in the future. Under the first head China 
must erect a monument to Baron von Ketteler on the 
site of the murder and send an Imperial Prince to 
Germany to apologise ; the death penalty must be in- 
flicted on the eleven guilty. officials-whose names have 
Provincial 
examinations are to be suspended for five years where 
outrages have occurred; and indemnity is to be paid 
to states, corporations and individuals. 


Under the second head we have the immediate 
removal and punishment of officials who in future do 
not make due effort to prevent outrages on foreigners ; 
the abolition of the Tsung-li-Yamén and the vesting of 
its functions in a foreign minister; rational intercourse 
with the Emperor as in civilised countries ; the razing 
of the Taku forts and other strong places on the 
coast of Chi-li; the prohibition of the importation 
of arms and war material; the establishment of 
permanent Legation guards and guards of communica- 
tion between Peking and the sea. The publication of 
Imperial proclamations for two years throughout the 
Empire suppressing the Boxers. The explanation is 
added that indemnity includes compensation for Chinese 
who suffered through being employed by foreigners 
but not compensation for native Christians, the words 
Te and ‘‘Christians” not occurring in the 

ote. 


When these demands are presented, it is sufficiently 
well known that the reply will be: You ask for the 
execution of officials who dominate the Court and it is 
therefore impossible. The means of compulsion to 
which we referred last week will then have to be consi- 
dered and this will finally test the doubtful intentions of 
France, Russia, and the United States, and there are 
already many indications that these Powers cannot be 
depended on. In America and Russia especially the 
press is crying out against the imposition of too severe 
terms on China: the former has been moved by the 
appeal tothe States against the executionsat Pao-ting-fu ; 
the latter protests against ‘‘ German cruelty and ruth 
lessness ” with admirable gravity in view of the scenes 
on the Amur, and reproaches France with sending a 
column to the Mausoleum of the Ming Dynasty with the 
object of exerting pressure on the Chinese Court. It is 
reported that the Court has been transferred from 
Si-ngan to the capital of the province of Szu-chuan, and 
that the Yang-tsze viceroys are discussing ways and 
means for preventing the Allies from cutting off its com- 
munications. Prince Tuan, Yung Lu and Prince 
Chuang are placing an ever-increasing distance between 
themselves and the foreign forces and are probably 
engaged in organising an army on their own account 
to oppose them. 


India has lost a distinct and a wasted personality in 
the Maharaja of Patidla. As chief of the most powerful 
of the Sikh States, a loyal ally of the British Govern- 
ment, he was a factor of weight in the Indian Empire. 
He possessed certain fine personal qualities which in 
other times would have made him prominent as a leader, 
but it was impossible to take seriously a ruler of a great 
State, who spent§his time between one racecourse or 
hunting meet and another and whose ambition was to 


-own the best racing stable and captain the best polo 


team in India. He succeeded in what he attempted 
and he has left behind him the reputation of the most 
finished horseman of his day and the most liberal and 
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honourable patron of every form of sport. His tastes 
led him into mixed company, and it is a testimony to 
the strength and uprightness of his character that he 
rose above some of the questionable influences to which 
he was exposed. He neglected opportunities and even 
duties which would have led him into more princely 
paths, yet after all the popular verdict will be that India 
could have better spared a better man. 


Lord Curzon took an opportunity at the final meeting 
of the Legislative Council at Simla of making a pro- 
nouncement on the famine which is thg more weighty 
because of its moderation. He made clear the un- 
paralleled extent and intensity of the calamity and the 
thoroughness of the relief measures. An area of 
400,000 square miles with a population of sixty 
millions was affected. Nearly one-fourth of the 
entire population of the Indian continent have come 
within the range of relief operations and the expendi- 
ture will exceed seven millions sterling. The excess 
mortality in British India which can be connected with 
the famine amounts at most to about 2 per cent. of 
the entire population involved. The brief comparison 
with the results of earlier famines under native rule is 
the best proof of how much has been achieved. This 
vindication of the policy and measures of the Indian 
Government is a complete answer to those who have 
endeavoured to disparage both. It only now remains 
to wind up at the earliest moment a system of relief, 
whose very liberality and success would breed demora- 
lisation if it were unduly prolonged. ; 


The general in command in the Philippines has now 
sent home a despatch demanding a great increase in 
his forces. To anyone who has followed events in 
those unhappy islands, even in the most superficial 
manner, this news will be no surprise. For a long time 
the American position even in Luzon has been purely 
defensive. Months ago any American soldiers who 
ventured outside the fortified posts were liable to be 
assassinated. General McArthur now demands that his 
force of 70,000 men should be doubled. The situation 
has been seriously exaggerated by the vacillation of the 
President and his endeavours to shirk the responsi- 
bility at the expense of the Senate. One of his earliest 
duties now will be to determine when and how a 
demand shall be made, to increase the standing army 
of the States. The Republicans boast that the result 
of the election will end the war. This presupposes 
two things both improbable. First that accurate 
information will reach the enemy; and secondly that 
they will draw the desired deductions from it when 
it does. 


The Prime Minister in his Guildhall speech, speak- 
ing of the American Presidential Election, associated 
British interests with the triumph of the Republican 
party. This implies an extremely doubtful proposition 
and it is little less than ludicrous, to anyone who knows 
the facts, to assert that Mr. McKinley’s triumph makes 
for righteousness and the happiness of mankind. 
Recent information from the Philippines does not lead 
us to suppose that the cause of ‘‘civilisation” has 
much to gain from the Republican party. It is quite 
certain that the cause of international comity gains 
nothing from these-incursions into the party politics of 
our neighbours. Mr. Choate administered a very adroit 
rebuke to the ill-timed congratulations of the Prime 
Minister and we fear that their only result will be to 
make the President the more chary in receiving our too 
effusive protestations. Mr. Bryan’s election would 
have dealt a momentary shock to the American market, 
but the whole history of party government shows that 
the fears experienced by the utterances of candidates 
on the stump are always immensely exaggerated. 


The premature Carlist rising is to be deplored from 
every point of view. The Alphonsists may find in it a 


pretext for fresh severity, but their weakness has been 


manifested anew. They have indeed already sus- 


nded the constitutional guarantees with that haste so 
familiar in constitutional governments at variance with 
the people ; they have closed clubs, stopped telegrams, 


opened letters, and stifled the liberty of the opposition 
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press ; and they talk loudly of wiping out Carlism once 
for all, though they know full well that Carlism is far too 
strong and that they themselves have no popular sup- 
port, which they may lean upon in anemergency. And if 
the Alphonsists deplore the exposure of their weakness, 
the Carlists must deplore the exposure of their strength. 
For years preparations for a rising have been in pro- 
gress, and now their cause has been thrown back 
indefinitely by premature action. e 


We have it on the highest authority that the rising 
was in direct contravention of Don Carlos’ instructions, 
which were for perfect tranquillity until, in his own 
good time, he should give the signal. For the present, 
the Exile’s Court is uncertain as to the origin of the 
disaster, whether it was the work of fools or of traitors 
or of provocative agents, who contrived to impose upon 
well-intentioned partisans. If provocative agents were 
employed by the Government, it will ere now have 
regretted the trick ; if by Stock Exchange speculators, 
their profit will have been deservedly small. Mean- 
while, there has been much misconception about Carlism 
in this country. It is not a retrograde movement, but 
rather an aspiration towards decentralisation, which 
should not find disfavour among Englishmen. What 
Spain needs is a Man, who will put an end to the all- 
pervading corruption and restore a healthy political life, 


A movement is being started in Germany which re- 
calls in many respects the Anti-Corn-Law League days 
of Cobden and Bright. At a meeting of representatives 
of commerce and industry from all parts of Germany, 
held at the Berlin Bourse, a committee of thirty mem- 
bers was elected for the purpose of establishing a 
society whose object is opposition and agitation against 
an increase of the corn duties and other extreme 
protective measures, advocated by the party known 
as the Agrarians, and certain groups of manufacturing 
interests. Dr. von Siemens, the President of the 
Deutsche Bank, is the moving spirit of the League 
which is to be non-political, and to accept allies from 
every party which holds the opinion that the result of 
the proposed legislation would be a Customs war, 
from which all classes interested in the export trade of 
Germany would suffer. At present Germany modifies 
her protective system by means of commercial treaties, 
and the contention of Dr. von Siemens and his society 
is that the proposal to include a scale of minimum 
duties in the new Tariff Bill will tie the hands of 
German diplomatists in making new treaties and place 
them at a disadvantage. 


The London water question is at a deadlock from 
which the Government alone. can extricate it. The 
County Council desires to purchase and manage the 
undertakings of the eight companies which supply the 
metropolis and also large outside areas. The extra- 
metropolitan authorities concerned are content with the 
companies and regard the County Council with distrust. 
The County Council tried to get rid of their opposition 
by offering to sever the outer areas from London for 
water purposes. This plan has been utterly condemned 
by the Royal Commission in its recent report as most 
undesirable, even if practicable ; and it would obviously 
sacrifice all the advantages to be gained by amalga- 
mating the undertakings. The alternative recom- 
mended by the Commission is a Water Board repre- 
sentative of the whole of ‘‘ Water London.” But the 
County Council still insists upon going on with the 
Bill rejected by the House of Commons last session, 
which has no chance of passing. Unless therefore the 
Government intervenes, the settlement of this vexed 
question is as remote as ever. 


If any proof were needed that the subject of educa- 
tion is of all others that which is least cared for, and 
therefore least understood, by politicians and non- 
politicians alike we should find it in Mr. Asquith’s 
speech in Marylebone in support of the Progressive 
candidature. There is positively nothing in it distinc- 
tively educational at all and it only dealt with party 
questions between Progressives and Moderates that 
are the mere husk of education. Ordinary School 
Board candidates can talk by the hour about. the 
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increase or decrease of rates, excess or deficiency of 
school accommodation, the Voluntary and the School 
Board system and religious or secular education 
and can be trusted to make as much as can be 
made of their infinitesimal differences. Mr. Asquith 
himself does not seem to be able to think of education 
outside this befogged atmosphere; and the man who 
is often so suggestive of fruitful ideas in other matters 
fails completely in accounting for his presence on an 
educational platform. He has nothing to say of the 
real nature and quality of the education that should be 
given nor of the true methods and means of imparting 
it, nor of the qualifications required in the teachers to 
whose hands it is entrusted. His speech was utterly 
sterile ; and its sterility may be estimated by the one 
idea he seemed to have of education as a process by 
which the greatest number of book subjects may be 
crammed into the heads of all kinds of children. 


Lord Rosebery’s Rectorial address at Glasgow on 
Friday was very much below the level of the addresses 
to which Scottish students have at various times had 
the opportunity of listening. It happens that in another 
column we notice a collection of such speeches a few 
minutes’ reading of which will very fairly prove our 
point. Lord Rosebery’s subject was ‘‘ Questions of 
Empire” and it is a natural sequence to his address 
at Edinburgh on “Patriotism.” When the Glasgow 
students compare the two, they will not feel them- 
selves flattered by the comparison. It will occur to 
them that as in the case of most sequels the author 
seems to have exhausted all his freshness and vigour of 
thought in his first effort, and has nothing left worth 
saying. We are accustomed to find Lord Rosebery at 
his best on the literary side, but on this occasion we have 
not even so much asa clever phrase or smart witticism, 
except a cruel reference to the Opposition as standing 
idle in the market place and going to waste, It has gener- 
ally been supposed that the Opposition had certain useful 
functions to perform in Parliament, but Lord Rosebery, 
jumping, as is his habit, at some accidental circumstance, 
founds on it a plausible theory which gives him the air 
of being wiser than he really is. An example of this is 
his preposterous notion that as a preliminary to training 
in the responsibilities of Empire we must give up or 
largely surrender education in Latin and Greek. This 
is a suggestion that apparently occurred to him because 
certain tradesmen of Edinburgh have recently said that 
they do not understand what the value of Latin and 
Greek is. It is exceedingly characteristic of Lord 
Rosebery. He has not the conscientiousness of his 
own opinions. 


Last week we pointed out that the activity in the 
American Railway market was beginning to spread to 
other markets, and our observation has been justified 
by the upward trend of prices generally. The con- 
tinuance of support from New York, in spite of 
some heavy realisations during the week on the 
part of Continental and English operators, has re- 
sulted in a general and substantial rise in all American 
rails. Union Pacifics, Northern Pacific Common, 
Atcheson Preferred and Ordinary seem to be the 
favourites for the time being, though no doubt other 
specialities will in their turn be taken up, for Wall 
Street never does anything by halves. The only danger 
‘is that the British public will, as it generally does, only 
come in when Wall Street has begun to unload. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech at Bristol seems 
to have reassured the croakers, who have been pre- 
dicting a crushing taxation of the South African 
mining industry, and the Kaffir market has shown 
a strength which has been conspicuous by its absence 
for a long time. With the exception of Great 
~Boulder Perseverance, the tone of West Australian 
mines has been steady, notwithstanding fluctuations. 
In the Home Railway market the ‘‘ heavies ” have im- 
proved considerably, and the bears of South-Eastern 
and Brighton have executed a complete volte-face. The 
secret of the means by which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘chequer will propose to raise the necessary war funds is 
-so well kept that few dealers in the Consol market 
-venture to take.a view. Consols have been practically 
-unchanged and closed yesterday at 98}}. - 
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PROPOSALS FOR A CHINESE SETTLEMENT, 


"THe definite adoption of a schedule of terms which 
China will be required to accept as a basis of a 
preliminary treaty marks a distinct step forward. The 
list scarcely seems exhaustive; but other points are 
regarded, doubtless, for inclusion in the commercial 
treaty which we are told that the representative of 
Great Britain has indicated as a necessary complement. 
The present demands are in the nature of reparation. 
It will remain to exact such a re-arrangement of the 
terms of intercourse, and of the character of the 
Imperial administration, as may prevent a recur- 
rence of crises which are fraught not only with local 
disaster but with danger to the peace of the 
world. It is anticipated, we are told, that ten out 
of the eleven demands will be conceded without 
serious opposition. (1) The erection of a monu- 
ment to Baron Ketteler on the scene of his murder, and 
the delegation of an Imperial Prince to Germany on a 
mission of apology are consistent both with precedent 
and with Chinese ideas of fitness. The erection of a 
tablet was one of the conditions exacted by Mr 
Medhurst in reparation for an attack on certain members 
of the China Inland Mission at Yangchow, in 1868; 
and Chung-How was sent to France to express regret 
for the massacre of the French Consul and others at 
Tientsin, in 1870. (2) The suspension for five years of 
examinations for literary degrees, in districts where out- 
rages have occurred, is a penalty thoroughly Chinese in 
character, and one which will go home with a directness 
that can neither be evaded nor explained away. It has 
been suggested, even, that it might be carried a stage 
higher, by prohibiting for one year the examinations for 
the degree of Tsin-shi (= LL.D.), meaning “‘ fit for 
office,” which are held in Peking. That prohibition 
would be felt in every corner of the Empire, for the com- 
petitors are the picked men of the provinces who have 
been successful in the provincial examinations which it is 
proposed to suspend. The very breadth of the scope 
however would doubtless be an objection, as it would 

nalise regions where peace has not been disturbed. 
3) The punishment of officials who have not made 
due efforts to prevent outrages on foreigners within 
their jurisdiction will be an effective safeguard if it is 
properly enforced ; but it will have to be seen to that 
the degradation is effective. One of the worst criminals 
now awaiting. punishment, Yu Hsien, was removed 
from the government of Shantung for complicity in 
the murder of Mr. Brooks, but appointed soon after- 
wards to the government of Shanse, where he has set 
the seal on his iniquity by gathering a number of 
missionaries, and ordering their wholesale execution 
in the courtyard of his palace. (4) The payment of 
an indemnity to States, corporations, and individuals 
who have suffered damage during the recent outbreak is 
an inevitable obligation ; but it may conceivably open 
up large questions of fiscal and administrative reform ; 
for the present revenues are heavily mortgaged, and a 
bald increase of the Customs dues would come very 
near to making foreigners pay the indemnity themselves. 
It cannot, of course, be contended that the increase 
would come wholly out of foreigners’ pockets ; but it 
would be derived chiefly from foreign trade, which 
would be affected directly and indirectly unless com- 
pensation be found in the removal of obstructions 
elsewhere. (5) To exact the abolition of the Tsung- 
li-Yamen and the appointment of a Foreign Minister 
will be to revert to a principle laid down in Art. 5 of 
the Treaty of Tientsin, which we have allowed to 
fall into abeyance with results that usually follow 
acquiescence in Asiatic evasion. ‘‘ His Majesty 
the Emperor of China agreed [in that article] to 
nominate one of the Secretaries of State or a president 
of one of the Boards, as the high officer with whom the 
Ambassador, Minister, or other diplomatic agent of the 
Queen should transact business.” Here is no word of 
a Board—which simply multiplies opportunities for 
evasion. The system of divided responsibility is dear, 
naturally, to officials who are liable to suffer in person if 
they fail to impose upon barbarians conditions to which 
the barbarians object. There was precedent, besides, 
in the fact that the Board of Ceremonies had been wont 


to deal with tributary States. As things were at that 
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time however, possibly a Board may have been best— 
especially as it was at first constituted of the presidents 
and leading members of other Boards by whom the 
work of Government is carried on. But the time has 
come when the Imperial Government must be required 
to assimilate its methods to those of Western na- 
tions, if it aspires to be treated as a civilised Power. 
(6) Such rational intercourse with the Emperor as 
is customary in other lands would be a necessary 
concomitant of the change, as it would ensure his 
being properly informed and would tend in so far to 
protect, and prevent deception by, the Foreign Minister 
of the hour. (7) The razure of the Taku and other 
forts on the coast of Chih-li, and the establishment of 
permanent Legation guards and guards of communica- 
tion between Peking and the sea, are precautions which 
point to the reconstitution of Peking as the capital, 
under conditions which will preclude the possibilities of 
isolation that so nearly proved fatal three months ago. 
(8) The opening of the city to commerce, as has been 
further suggested, would tend to dispel also the mental 
clouds which have helped to perpetuate friction, corrup- 
tion, and conceit. (9) To prohibit the importation of 
arms may seem humiliating, and as humiliation it will 
be felt, doubtless, in its degree; but the chief real 
sufferers will be certain officials who will be deprived 
of a fertile opportunity for ‘‘ squeeze.” It was freely 
declared, at the time, that the imperfect armament 
of the Chinese troops and ships was largely re- 


sponsible for their collapse before the Japanese ; and 


although the repetition, by the latter, of their victories 
shows that the Chinaman behind the guns was also 
largely at fault, it is notorious that the arms trade 
afforded one of the most fertile fields for peculation in 
a land where peculation is a fine art. (10) The issue of 
an Imperial proclamation suppressing the Boxers will 
cost the Court little; but the foreign Ministers will 
doubtless take care that it shall narrate the crimes 
and the retribution which have made it imperative. 
(11) It will have to include, in order to be complete, 
a record of the penalties incurred by the princes and 
high officials who have brought the Empire to the 
verge of destruction, but out of whose evil doings we 
hope, now, that good may come. Demur will of course 
be made to the demand that eleven of these highly 
placed culprits shall expiate their crimes by the penalty 
which they have inflicted wholesale on others. But 
firmness and insistence will carry the day. A Court 
which could procure the execution in Turkestan of a 
Reformer like Chang Yin-huan can procure the execu- 
tion of Prince Tuan in Kansu, if it be true that he has 
fled so far in the hope of escaping his fate. We do 
not overlook the difficulty inherent in the fact that the 
culprits are leading members of the faction that holds 
the seals: no man assumes willingly a rdle which the 
‘*Temps” has wittily described as that of ‘‘ décapité 
par persuasion.” But, though difficult, the problem is 
soluble; and the solution will probably be found in a com- 
bination of foreign pressure with methods more purely 
Chinese. The Viceroys of the Yangtze region hold the 
power of the purse and the power of the sword. The 
only remaining troops in China worthy the name are 
under their control, and they can starve out the Court 
by withholding supplies. The Empress Dowager is 
manifestly trying to undermine them by appointing 
Manchus and anti-foreign officials to posts in their 
satrapies ; and that is a process which might, if un- 
checked, lead to the Viceroys finding themselves 
prisoners in the hands of their subordinates. They are 
not likely to be blind to the fact; the instinct of self- 
preservation will operate in their case as well as in that 
of Prince Tuan and Kang Yi. 

We remarked at the outset that these terms are in 
the nature of reparation, and that it will remain to lay 
the foundation of reforms that may inaugurate a new 
day. First among these will arise the question of 
finance ; and in the case of foreign commerce as well as 
foreign affairs, a foundation will be found in the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin. The crux of the question is to facilitate 
the movement of commerce without starving the pro- 
vincial exchequers; and the solution will be found 
in making proper provision for the restoration to 
their benefit of the commuted transit dues provided 
for in Art. 28. The obstruction offered to inland 
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steamers is due chiefly to considerations of pro- 
vincial finance, and will largely disappear when a 
satisfactory solution of this problem has been devised. 
The question of residence in the interior for 
purposes of trade is connected closely with that ot 
foreign missions. Our object in going to China was 
not proselytism but trade, and it is logically absurd to 
withhold from merchants privileges which missionaries 
have been allowed to acquire. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, however, onthe other hand, that order will have 
to be taken with the proceedings of the missionaries 
themselves. We have no purpose of launching, at the 
close of an article which has already exceeded the due 
limits'of space, into one of the thorniest of contentious 
subjects ; but we may indicate as one point upon which 
sensible men appear to be agreed—that a stop shall 
be put to the residence in the interior of young un- 
married women, whose presence is gravely misunder- 
stood and constitutes an ever-present source of anxiety 
and danger. The question of residence is bound up also 
with that of judicial reform, but we are inhibited, again, 
from doing more than indicate this branch of a ques- 
tion, which is complicated by the existence of extra- 
territorial privileges that recent experience will incline 
us to strengthen rather than forgo, 


DRIBBLING ON. 


‘¢ "T“HERE was the continuance of the War in South 
Africa, which dribbled on at an enormous cost 
in money, and, what was much worse, in valuable 
lives, and no one could tell precisely when peace would 
be restored.” In these words the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer summed up the situation in South Africa, 
when addressing the members of the Dolphin Society 
at Bristol on Tuesday last. Speaking on the same 
evening to the rival Anchor Society, Mr. Sydney Buxton 
described the position in even more gloomy terms. 
‘*The country hardly realised how terribly difficult the 
problem had become. The burghers were ruined, the 
Uitlanders were ruined, racial hatred was acute, the Cape 
was crippled, and we were heavily burdened.” We 
are afraid that there is not much exaggeration in this 
sad picture, and though we cannot agree with Mr. 
Buxton that the Government treat the matter ‘‘ with 
jaunty self-complacency,” we see no signs that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers any more than the country realise 
how terribly difficult the problem has become. Mr. 
Chamberlain is somewhere on the Mediterranean, and 
in ordinary times no one could grudge the Colonial 
Secretary a well-earned holiday. Lord Selborne is 
busy with the duties of his new office, and Lord 
Onslow, who has just been transferred from the India 
to the Colonial Office, will require a little time 
to acquaint himself with the facts. In the mean- 
time the war goes dribbling on at enormous cost, and 
the economic condition of the conquered States goes 
from bad to worse. Is it not time that the policy of 
dribble was terminated, and that the Government pro- 
duced some well-considered and statesmanlike scheme 
for the pacification of the Boer States? The issue at 
the General Election was chosen by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and was by them stated to be the future 
settlement of South Africa. Yet it is remarkable 
that though we heard a great deal about the war 
during the elections, of the settlement, beyond a few 
vague references to military administration and 
the constitution of a Crown Colony, we paeere 
nothing. Is it possible that to the many miscal- 
culations of this war we shall be obliged acd 
that of having failed to realise its inevit and 
frequently predicted consequences? This is &@ matter» 
for which the responsibility cannot be  shuffl 
on to the War Office or to expert advisers. It is a 
question of statesmanship, pure and simple. Has the 
Colonial Secretary, or the Prime Minister, or the 
Cabinet in its collective capacity, sat down to think out 
the consequences of the war to the agricultural com- 
munity in the Orange River and Transvaal States? 
Of the mining community of Johannesburg we 
know that the Government has thought . much, 
and despite his diplomatic language at Bristol we 
may imagine that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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regards it as a joint from which he will be able to 
carve a fat slice. Until, however, the final and 
exact cost of the war is ascertained, it is impossible 
to formulate financial proposals with regard to the 
mining companies. But the miners and shareholders 
of the Rand are not the only part of the community to 
be considered, either as to protection or to taxation. 
Agriculture is the business of the Boers, who are 
now become citizens of the British Empire, and are 
greduslly but surely being ruined by the continuance of 

e war. It is easy to say that their ruin is the fault 
of the Boers themselves, and that they could 
have peace to-morrow if they liked, True: but 
a farmer whose stock has been destroyed or carried 
off, or whose farm has been burned or wrecked, 
sees ruin either way : if he surrenders, there is nothing 
before him but bankruptcy, and he may well prefer 
death or exile to that. Has the Government thought 
out or decided upon any policy for settling the Boer 
States beyond the appointment of administrators and 
policemen? If so, let it be produced at once, for it 
may be the means of terminating a struggle, which, as 
Sir Alfred Milner said, has ‘‘ all the horror with none 
of the dignity of war.” 

Much the most helpful utterance on this subject 
that we have seen isa letter from Mrs. J. R. Green 
in the ‘‘Times” of Tuesday. As Mrs. Green points 
out, we have failed to protect the Boer farmers 
from the desperate generals and the gang of 
foreign ruffians who force the burghers to fight. 
We cordially endorse the propositions contained in the 
following passage. ‘‘ The English people will certainly 
desire that the utmost efforts should be made to pacify 
the country by generous and liberal methods in repair- 
ing the inevitable destruction of war. It is important 
that this shall be thoroughly understood on both sides, 
and as soon as possible. Anyone who knows the 
actual position of the Boer farmer would especially 
desire to see the consideration, among other things, of 
a definite offer to provide a sum for the burgher 
returned to his farm, sufficient to start him with 
a roof over his head and the means of beginning 
work, wherever such help is made necessary by 
the ruin of the farm or the loss of grain or stock. 
Capital will in any case be wanted to restore life and 
activity through the country; and it would be true 
economy to begin in this way rather than settle strangers 
on the land, as none know better than the Boers how 
to make the earth in those regions yield its crops, and 
South Africa will badly want those crops. There is 
talk of a vast population ready to stream into the 
centres of industry, and for these a supply of food will 
be needed. No one, moreover, can desire that a second 
ruin should fall on the land in two years’ time by a 
i Hg agricultural bankruptcy of new men unfitted for 

outh African farm life.” It is an old maxim of 
business and commonsense that it is bad policy to 
ruin a debtor. The Transvaal and Orange River 
States are our debtors, from whose prosperity 
we hope in the near future to draw revenue. 
But these conquered States are not only our 
debtors, they are now our colonies, to whom we 
owe just and generous government. We have always 
maintained that the surrender of the Boers must be 
unconditional, and we do not shrink from severity in 
the punishment of treachery and purposeless blood- 
shed. There is certain work which we must not ask 
Lord Roberts to do. When Lord Roberts has returned 
to this country, we hope that Lord Kitchener will show 
no tenderness in dealing with the desperadoes who are 
now fighting for loot or revenge. But hand in hand 
with the severity of the military policeman must go 
the prudent generosity of the statesman. If either 
Mr. Chamberlain, or Sir Alfred Milner, has got 
any plan or policy for dealing with the Boer farmers, 
we say emphatically that the time has come for its 
proclamation in South Africa and its announcement to 
the people of England. Parliament is to meet in a fort- 
night, and an opportunity will thus be afforded to the 
Colonial Secretary to supplement the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by an explanation of his 
policy. We trust that no consideration for the mere 
convenience of members of Parliament will deter the 
Government from an exposition of policy, for finance 
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depends upon policy. Should however it be decided to 
confine the business of the House of Commons to the 
necessary financial resolutions, there are other ways in 
which Mr. Chamberlain can take the nation into his 
confidence. There is nothing men dread so much as 
the unknown: and the sooner the Boers are told what 
they have to expect, the sooner will the war cease to 
dribble on at an enormous cost. ; 


RITUAL PROSECUTIONS. 


COHESIAS TICALLY the signs of the times seem 

to be improving. For one thing the ‘‘ Times” 
refers to the ritual controversy as a ‘‘ ferment described 
ad nauseam as the ‘Crisis in the Church.’” If the 
“Times” takes that view of the controversy, it is 
likely soon rapidly to subside if not absolutely die 
down ; for assuredly no agency moral or intellectual 
is more able, if so able, to prick the bladder of this 
precious crisis, if it chooses. We are not referring to 
real differences in theological views ; they are realities 
that preceded the crisis and will succeed it. Honest 
differences do not lead to a Church crisis; without 
artificial stimulus such a growthcannot thrive. In this 
case, there was on the one side, an exhibition of 
extremism in one direction, on the other a determina- 
tion to use this sporadic extremism as a lever for a 
violent assault on an entire theological position long 
recognised as Anglican. The ritual extremism in 
some cases, we must take leave to say, was not 
honest, but in far the majority of instances it 
was a morbid distortion of a conscientious attempt 
scrupulously to serve God and the Church first, even 
in the smallest details. It was morbid because it lost 
all sense of spiritual and moral perspective, and thus 
inevitably brought its professors or victims to the 
impasse of conflict between their private consciences 
and the regular authorities, spiritual and civil. As 
a social phenomenon, such a state of things is not and 
has never been uncommon. We know very well that 
in civil matters, when the accused takes a different 
view of the law from his judge, his difficulties of inter- 
pretation are roughly disposed of. He may be right; 
it does not at all follow that the party to legal pro- 
ceedings who differs from the views of the bench is 
wrong ; but law is not concerned with abstract right 
but zs very much concerned with finding the best 
way out of a difficulty in the long run. On the 
whole the community gains, if in some cases the 
individual is sacrificed. Applied to secular matters, 
the rule scandalises nobody, but the moment it is 
enforced in the region of the spiritual, the mind of 
all but the baser sort instantly rebels. There the 
standard is not ultimate expediency but zs abstract 
right. So that when two parties do not agree as to 
what is right abstractedly, it is felt impossible summarily 
to give one the power to suppress the other and so end 
the difficulty, as that in itself would be a violation of 
abstract right ; which is the standard and theory of the 
law whereby the vexed question is being tried. This 
explains the feeling admirably expressed in the letter of 
the Archdeacons of London and Middlesex to the Bishop 
of London, urging him to use what power he possesses 
to stop the threatened legal proceedings against certain 
of the London clergy. We are convinced that they are 
absolutely right in contending that public opinion would 
not tolerate the treatment of men of high character and 
exemplary life, whose offence is mistaken or over-con- 
scientiousness, as common law-breakers. We agree 
entirely with the Archdeacons that the effect of such 
proceedings would be immensely to strengthen the 
very ecclesiastical position taken up by these clergy- 
men, as we think, in mistake. We are sure that the 
Bishop of London is intensely opposed to any such 
proceedings and we trust that he may see his way 
absolutely to veto them. 

The letter of the Archdeacons is the more valuable 
that one of them, Dr. Sinclair, is a convinced and 
conspicuous Evangelical. It thus marks in very prac- 
tical manner a breach between the main body of Evan- 
gelical churchmen and the malignants, who are willing 
to recognise brawling in church, vulgar abuse in the 
press, the political caucus, as legitimate weapons 
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wherewith to fight a great school of fellow-churchmen, 
whom they seem to hate with a virulence unknown in 
party politics. With such men it is impossible to treat, 
but Jet the great body of Evangelicals openly dissociate 
themselves from those who only bring odium on the 
name, and the differences between High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen will soon prove themselves to be 
nothing in the shape of division incompatible with 
mutual respect and, in most fields of Church work, 
active co-operation. 


RODIN IN A LONDON GALLERY. 


“| BE proposal made by our correspondent Mr. Tweed 
in last week’s SATURDAY REVIEW that a work by 
Auguste Rodin should be bought by subscription among 
his English admirers and offered to a public gallery 
seemed to us an excellent one, and we have satisfied 
ourselves that there need be no difficulty in giving 
effect to it. The scheme is to obtain a bronze replica 
of one of the undisputed masterpieces, not only as an 
act of homage to one of the greatest artists of the 
century, but for the sake of students, who at present 
in this country can see no example of this new birth in 
their art. It appears that the cost would be trifling. 
A single life-size figure in bronze could be had for about 
£160, and bronze seems to us the better material when 
Rodin is concerned. 

Two questions remain; as to the support the scheme 
would receive, and the destination of the gift. On the 
first score there need be little fear. A few inquiries 
have tested the point, and many leading artists and 
connoisseurs have already given their warm support to 
a movement certain of the enthusiasm of the younger 
men. In the course of another week a circular will be 
issued with a first list of subscribers’ names. Readers 
of the SaturpAy Review who desire to subscribe, or to 
have copies of this circular, are invited to communicate 
with Mr. John Tweed, 108 Cheyne Row, who will act 
as Hon. Treasurer of the fund. 

Then for the place, the gallery naturally indicated is 
the South Kensington Museum (if we may be allowed 
to use the more familiar name). The director has been 
approached and regards the scheme with favour. By 
the pressure of events this museum seems destined to 
fill more than one of the gaps so conspicuous at the 
National Gallery. The National Gallery, perhaps 
wisely, applies its resources to the older schools of 
painting, neglects the modern, and leaves sculpture out 
altogether. Gifts, bequests, special funds have brought 
modern pictures to Trafalgar Square, but the activity 
of that collection abates after the seventeenth century. 
By undeserved good luck we seem likely to suffer 
very little from this limitation. Having shockingly 
neglected the French eighteenth century, and not too well 
looked after our own, we have received, in the Wallace 
bequest, a first-rate representation of the first anda 
notable strengthening of the second. As for nineteenth- 
century painting, it is profusely if not choicely illustrated 
in the Tate Gallery. The South Kensington Museum; 
projected as a museum of industrial design, has ex- 
panded in a splendidly lawless fashion. It has a picture 
collection that includes most ‘periods, and the recently 
bequeathed Ionides collection will strengthen this at 
many points, and will fill gaps left by the Wallace 
Gallery in the French school of the nineteenth century. 
The nation will now have a superb Millet, several 
examples of Legros, and a Degas, to name no others. 
Those who, amid the tumult of ignorant outcry against 
this last master, a few years ago prophesied that within 
ten he would be in the National Gallery, may smile to 
see how nearly that forecast has come true. We still 
want a Manet, and a Whistler, to round off the list of 
nineteenth-century names already certain of the future ; 
but here is a beginning of recognition to great men 
outside of England. 

Still more remarkable is the historical collection of 
sculpture at South Kensington. Greece is represented 
by a gallery of casts; the medizval, Italian Renaissance, 
and French Renaissance periods, by casts and originals. 
The Jones collection does something to help the Wallace 
for the French eighteenth century. For the nineteenth 
century our greatest man, Stevens, is well honoured, 
and some of our lesser men are illustrated. Even now 
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the French nineteenth-century school is not quite 
without witnesses. Mr. Tweed has spoken of Barye’s 
Lion, there is also the Bacchanals of Dalou, once 
a Kensington teacher, and a little torso by Legros. 
Want of space is the terrible: difficulty in this hos- 


‘pitable museum, but perhaps as time goes on room 


will be found for other mastets, for Rude, Carpeaux, 
Cain, to name three of the dead. The living claimant 
on our admiration overtowers them all; we should like 
to see the museum obtain one or more of his great 
monuments in cast, the Bourgeois de Calas or the Victor 
Hugo. \n any case English sculptors, and lovers of art 
generally, will rejoice if it can be arranged that in this 
extraordinary assemblage of the arts so illustrious a 
foreign guest should bé invited to ‘show his hand,” 
Vienna and Berlin, and several smaller capitals, have 
been before London in securing this honour for their 
public collections ; let us not be too late in making up 
for some of the stupidities of the past, and if the 
exhibition of Rodin’s work talked of for the New 
eae, or the Grafton can be arranged, so much the 
etter. 


THE RAILWAYS OF SCOTLAND. | 
Il.—Tue Nortu Britisu. 


bree centre of the North British system is Edinburgh, 

whence the line stretches out in the form of 
an irregular cross. On the west side of the country 
it reaches to Carlisle and Silloth in the south and 
to Banavie on the West Highland line in the 
north, while on the east it extends from Kinnaber 
Junction (on the Caledonian line to Aberdeen) to 
Berwick and, by running powers over the North- 
Eastern from Hexham, to Newcastle. The original 
North British line was opened from Edinburgh to 
Berwick in 1846. In the course of time it has amal- 
gamated with a large number of other undertakings, 
amongst them being the Monkland and Kirkintilloch, 
claiming to be the oldest public railway in Scotland, 
having been in operation since 1826; the Edinburgh 
Perth and Dundee taken over in 1862; and the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow which was absorbed three years 
later. The main approach of the North British com- 
pany into Glasgow is still over the old Edinburgh and 
Glasgow track. The line runs very nearly level until 
it reaches Cowlairs on the outskirts of the city, and 
from that point it falls steeply through a tunnel to the 
terminus in Queen Street. This Cowlairs incline is 
to-day worked in the same primitive manner as it 
has been ‘‘ for over fifty years "and to incoming trains 
is a cause of considerable delay. Though the ‘actual 
gradient is no worse than that existing between Lud- 
gate Hill and Farringdon Street, or part of that down 
which the Metropolitan trains rattle every few minutes 
from St. John’s Wood to Baker Street, the ‘cautious 
Scot considers it a case in which special precautions 
are required, and, in spite of being fitted with 
a good continuous brake, all down trains are made to 
stop at Cowlairs to take on special vans fitted with 
powerful handbrakes for the purpose of controlling 
the descent. On the other hand, as the use of a 
pushing engine behind would be a risky proceeding in 
the tunnel, trains coming out of Glasgow are assisted 
by an endless rope to which they are attached before 
starting and from which they are disconnected without 
stopping when they have reached the summit. 

But perhaps the North British Company is best 
known to South-country travellers by its station at 
Edinburgh, and its two great bridges over the Forth 
and Tay. Lying in the bottom of a deep ravine, 
approached by tunnels on either side, Waverley Station 
is placed in about as bad a situation for the carrying 
on of a large passenger traffic as could possibly be 
imagined. For some time previous to 1890 the 
accommodation had been growing’ more and mor 
inadequate, and the rush of new work caused by the 
opening of the Forth Bridge «in that year produced a 
state of chaotic confusion which has rarely been 
equalled. It was found necessary to undertake a large 
scheme of extension and rebuilding, which the company 
has been slowly and laboriously ‘carrying out ever 
since, and the station as it now stands is one of the 
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largest in the country, Even so, however, in the 
tourist season there is no room to spare ; and the cost 
of further expansion would be prohibitive, so that it 
seems likely that sooner or later the interminable shunt- 
‘ing operations will have to be transferred to some more 
convenient spot, and the through passengers from the 
South for Perth and Aberdeen will have to be sent on 
independently, as on the rival West-Coast route, without 
entering Edinburgh at all. 

The story of the bridges has been frequently told. 
The original Tay Bridge just over two miles long took 
seven years to build, and was opened for traffic in 
1878, During a violent gale in Christmas week 1879 a 
large portion of it collapsed, carrying with it into the 
river a passenger train which was crossing at the time. 

,As might be expected all in the train perished, and 
though it was never known accurately how many lives 
were lost, the total is believed to have fallen not far 
short of a hundred. The new bridge subsequently 
erected on the spot was a much more substantial affair, 
and was opened for traffic at the time of the Jubilee 
rejoicings in 1887, and from that time it has been in use 
without incident. The first order for the construction 
of a bridge across the Forth was given out just before 
the accident on the Tay, but after the appearance of 
the Board of Trade report saying that the Tay bridge 
had been ‘‘ badly designed, badly constructed, and badly 
maintained ” a halt was called, and upon consideration 
the original plans were abandoned. The present struc- 
ture was commenced in 1883 and was opened by the 
Prince of Wales in March 1890, having cost, it is said, 
2} million pounds. The Midland Railway Company, 
anxious to obtain more of the north traffic than they 
could ever hope to do while their through carriages had 


_ to go round by Larbert, were principally active in pro- 


moting, its construction. A separate company was 
formed for the purpose and the Midland, North British, 
Great Northern, and North-Eastern, in varying portions 
guaranteed it 4 per cent. in perpetuity, the Midland 
accepting the greatest responsibility. The West-coast 
expresses from Euston had always been run at a slow 
rate of speed; if the guaranteeing companies could 
have foreseen .that the immense improvements in- 
augurated a few years later by the North-Western and 
Caledonian would neutralise the advantage of decreased 
mileage given them by the bridge, the decision might 
have been very different, To the Midland shareholder 
at least the present position can hardly be satisfactory. 

The local services of the North British Company are 
fairly good. Its steamships though not very fast are 
quite up to their work. Between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow the forty-four and a half miles from suburb to 
suburb are, covered in the short time of fifty-three 
minutes, and in other directions the work done is better 
than might be expected from the reputation of the line. 
In its through services the company has never been 
particularly energetic. It has two routes to England, 
the one by the East coast to Berwick and the North- 
Eastern and Great Northern systems, and the other by 
the Waverley route to Carlisle and the Midland, and 
like the-proverbial donkey has never been able to 
make up-its-mind to make the best of either. The 
‘*East Coast” day Scotch express has recently been 
improved by the addition of dining cars and, as a 
consequence, the old’ refreshment’ stop at York has 
been abridged by ten minutes. It was hoped that 
passengers would have the advantage of that ten 
minutes, and the enterprising North-Eastern is now 
actually advertising in Bradshaw that the train arrives 
in Edinburgh at 6°15 instead of 6°30 as before; 
but the North British notices contradict this, and the 
phlegmatic Scotch company is content to announce that 
London and Edinburgh are the only two capitals in the 
world between which the most important train requires 
more running time than it did twelve years ago. The 
Waverley route to Carlisle via Melrose and Hawick was 
brought into use in 1862, but only became important for 
through express traffic with the opening of the Settle 
and Carlisle section of the Midland in 1876. The road 
is a_ difficult one to work on account of the heavy 
gradients, but making every allowance for this fact the 
trains are poor and no effort is ever made to improve 
them ; indeed. as the.years go by, such changes as 
take place. in the time table generally Jeave matters 
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rather worse than they were before. Perhaps in its 
defence the company might with some reason argue 
that to smarten up the Waverley express would be 
useless, unless the Midland could see its way to make 
corresponding accelerations south of Carlisle. 

The coaching stock of the North British is fairly 
good but the old three-axle pattern of carriage 
is still in favour. With the opening of the Waverley 
route for through London express traffic this company 
commenced to build a class of engine for fast trains, 
which at the time was superior to any other in the 
country, and with slight variations remained the 
standard pattern of the line for over twenty years ; and 
in the latest engifes, though the dimensions are in- 
creased, the same general design is retained. One 
engine on the line has had a unique history. After 
falling into the Tay when the bridge went down, it was 
hauled eut not much the worse for its adventure and 
was subsequently rebuilt as a compound, with four 
cylinders arranged tandem, much as in the compounds 
built by the Great Western Company at Swindon. Not 
being successful in this form it was again rebuilt in the 
ordinary way ; and whatever the near future may have 
in store, up to the present the Scotch railways have 
had no further experience in the matter of compound- 
ing locomotives, although this would appear to be the 
direction in which developments are most likely in the 
future. 

*,* Next week's article in this series will be on the 
Glasgow and South-Western. 


= 


“POUR LA DERNIERE FOIS.” 


Ww the opening of the Exhibition, the Place de la 

Concorde became commercial. Odd characters, 
odd stalls, occupied it as early as eight in the morning. 
Camelots arrived by the score; then, came guides. 
When the first batch of tourists appeared, it was 
possible to buy balls, pictorial postcards, medals, 
dancing dolls, nuts, gingerbread, and sallow lemonade. 
Each merchant did a brisk trade—so that there was 
animation. Each camelot competed with the kiosks of 
the Crédit Lyonnais over the price of tickets—so that 
there was noise. Omnibuses lurched past; cabs drove 
over the kerbstone ; automobiles panted or hiccoughed 
by. All day long, for seven gay months, until ten at 
night, the Place de la Concorde was crowded, exhila- 
rated. So amiable were the stall-keepers with their 
customers that friendships soon sprang up between the 
two. Even the camelots would pause to gossip; it 
pleased the man with the dancing dolls to describe how 
he sold others (not so wonderful) at the very same 
corner eleven years ago. And we, on several occasions, 
exchanged reflections with these merchants ; and joked 
with them, and even went so far as to poke fun at the 
lemonade. And they, out of revenge, would’ shudder 
at that depressing tourist—‘‘ votre bon frére, l’Englisch” 
—and pity us, and hum the refrain, ‘‘ Oh yais, vairy 
weel.” And so it was sad on Monday last to see 
the stalls and their wares, the merchants and the 
camelots, particularly the lemonade—for the last 
time. Tickets alas! were pathetically cheap: two 
for five centimes. Said a camelot, ‘‘I shall sell five for 
a sou to-night.” Picture postcards might be bargained 
for; guide books—at once weather-beaten—had de- 
clined in value. Here and there, melancholy camelots, 
holding up a pamphlet bordered with black, wearily 
proclaimed, ‘‘ La mort de |’Exposition: deux sous.” 
Gloom had settled upon the man with the dancing 
dolls; and upon the dolls also. | Constant expo- 
sure had soiled their frocks and put their hair out 
of curl; constant exercise had made their step slow. 
For the last time, we watched the dolls wound up. 
For the last time, we glanced at the gingerbread and 
nuts. For the last time, we gazed upon the lemonade, 
now cloudy and very still. ‘‘ Deux pour un sou,” 
announced a camelot, flourishing his tickets. ‘‘ Trois 
pour un sou,” exclaimed a rival. . ‘* Ach’tez,” pleaded 
a third, ‘‘ la mort de l’Exposition—deux sous.” 

Within, we came upon invariable habitués—super- 
annuated Parisians chiefly—who had basked drowsily 
in the sun a month ago, or sought shade'from it, by 
judiciously selecting a corner in Old Paris, or onthe 
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explored old and favourite corners. 


‘trop pratiques,” observed a lady. 


or played ball with corks. 
killing establishment, produced by Chicago, were 
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Champ de Mars, or in some foreign café. Punctually, 
they appeared ; no less punctually—when the sun went 
down they departed. For so many hours of the day the 
Exhibition was their home; there, they would watch, 


‘dream, doze; wake up again with a start, smile upon the 


“‘gosse” who had been interested in their slumber ; 
take a turn; sit down again. And, on Monday, 
they were, in their places—rows of them, dignified 
old gentlemen, ‘‘ pour la derniére fois.” Occasionally, 
the sound of hammering reached them ; and they would 
frown. Seven months ago the sound announced only 
the beginning : now it meant the end. .And they found 
fault with this unseemly haste: protested that the 
destruction should not begin until the officials had 
shouted ‘‘ On ferme! ”—for the last time. ‘‘ Eh bien, 
mon vieux,” began one, “‘ nous voici a la fin.” ‘‘ A dix 
heures, mon pauvre, on entendra le dernier coup de 
canon.” Both sighed. Both rose to take a turn. Both 
Both wondered 
what the city would do without the Exhibition. Both 
agreed that Paris on the morrow should be called— 
‘*La Veuve”... In the Rue des Nations, the con- 
tents of many a handsome building were being already 
dislodged. Cases stood in corners, carpenters over 
them: Doorkeepers and officials—in their various cos- 
tumes—waited impatiently for the end. Exasperated 

the crowd, they assumed a contemptuous expres- 
sion ; when anyone protested that it was ‘‘ shameful,” 
monstrous,” and above all “infamous” to start un- 
furnishing so soon, they sneered. ‘‘ Les étrangers sont 
Ils n’ont pas de 


coeur,” replied her husband. ‘‘C’est brutale 4 la fin,” 


declared a mother. ‘‘ Et dire que c’est pour la derniére 
fois.” Here and there, a band played ; but the restaurants 


were deserted, dull. _ Waiters gossiped together, 


Only in the model pig- 


the officials anxious to please the crowd. To be 
remembered; they were distributing almanacs, pocket- 
books, and pocket-mirrors. These, in themselves, 
might be considered useful if not valuable ; but on the 


‘back of each was an advertisement that spoilt the gift— 


a fervent plea to order without delay ——’s canned 


‘turkey, canned ‘chicken, canned beef. Even these 
‘presents, however, failed to exhilarate the Parisian. 


oodily he went his way, scowling occasionally at a 
number of:tourists, who, by reason of their boisterous 
behaviour, often ‘earned his condemnation. They, 
enjoying his anger, would laugh more than ever then. 
He, ‘‘énervé,” scowled again. They, delighted at 
their success,, addressed one another as ‘‘ Mossoo.” 


‘He, turning to his neighbour, exclaimed: ‘‘ Voyez, 
Monsieur, ces gentlemen. 
‘pourraient au moins se conduire convenable aujourd’hui 
_—puisque ‘c’est pour la derniére fois.” 


Ils ne respectent rien. IIs 


_No’ sooner was it dark than the electric fountains, 


‘the Porte Monumentale, the Eiffel ~Tower—together 


with ‘electric’ fairy lamps electric globes—were 
made to shine.- And, very shortly afterwards, it began 


‘to rain.’ Pavilions, trees, terraces became damp. 
‘Parisians. got damp. ' The superannuated gentlemen 


grew damp ; and, although haunted by a fear of having 
influenza of bronchitis or rheumatism or all three on the 
morrow, they nevertheless stayed on to hear the cannon 
in the Eiffel Tower announce the closure of the Exhibi- 
tion precisely at ten. Thousands filled the grounds ; but 
their mood was: melancholy, their step slow, their de- 
pression complete. Favourite corners were visited— 
everyone wished to see Old Paris, or the Rue des 


_Nations, or ‘somie Eastern building, or a particular 


feature once more: and so it was usual to hear ‘‘ par 


ici,” and‘ par 1a,” and “‘ vite, mon cher,” and always 


**c’est pour la derniére fois.” Sentimental reflections 
were plentiful. ‘‘ We are saying good-bye to an old 
friend, a very dear friend,” proclaimed alady. ‘‘In an 
hour darkness, veritable darkness, will come upon us,” 
sighed another. And again: ‘‘Avancons vite, c’est 


‘pour la derniére fois.” ‘Reminiscences were exchanged. 
Le bock chez 
-étaitravissant ; les brioches chez —— étaient délicieuses.” 
_And again: ‘‘ Allons prendre un bock chez 


était épatant ; l’orchestre chez 


c'est 
pour la detniére'fois.”, As time went on, and ten o’clock 
roached, the rain stopped, and the crowd—mindful 
t only a short: respite‘ remained—hastened to and 
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‘to hear ‘‘encore vingt minutes ;” ‘‘encore un quart 
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fro in quest of. last views. But. there was no 
gaiety, no exhilaration, and—save for the hammering, 
the clearing away of tables, the heaping up of chairs— 
Watches were often consulted: it was usual 


‘Wheure ;” ‘‘mais non, tu avances;” and, at last, 
‘fallons au .Tour.... il est presque dix heures.” 
There, beneath the illuminated Tower, were. the super- 
annuated Parisians; there, was the pére de famille ; 
there, were his children; there, was a black mass of 
people quietly waiting for the cannon to go off for the 
last time. Watches were drawn out; ‘‘ encore trois 
minutes ;” ‘‘encore deux minutes”... ‘‘il est dix 
heures.” And then, as the cannon boomed, as red fire 


‘was lighted on every stage of the Eiffel Tower, asa 


suffocating smoke filled the air, as cries of ‘‘ On ferme, 
on ferme!” went up in the distance, the superannuated 
gentlemen—at least two of them—might have been seen 
to shake hands, and a portly little bourgeois might have 
been heard to say to his son : ‘‘ Regarde bien, Edouard ; 
bien l’Exposition . .. car c’est pour la derniére 
ois.’ 


“ENGLISH ART, 1900.” 


bos A MOST interesting experiment;” ‘‘a bold idea 

completely justified by success;” ‘‘a new de- 
parture full of hope for the future of English art ;” such 
were a few of the phrases that might be overheard from 
the visitors, critics, and obliging personnel in Messrs. 
Agnew’s Gallery at the opening of a memorable exhibi- 
tion. It isnot every firm that can afford to imperil its 
position and take so audacious a plunge into the un- 
known ; indeed, many who have watched the en- 


lightened but moderate course taken by this house in 


the past, must have trembled when it was rumoured that 


they had specially commissioned a number of young and 


obscure artists to paint pictures with no limitation 
except in the matter of size. All honour, we say, to 
the generous impulse that prompted so striking a 
We are not of those who deprecate all 
novelty in the subjects or treatment of the pic- 


torial art; we would extend a_ ready  apprecia- 


tion to all sincere effort inspired with a due regard 


‘for the past; at the same time we sometimes 
fear that the catholicity of taste so fashionable for the 


moment, a catholicity that has seriously, relaxed the 
standards of ourschoolas shown in the annual exhibitions 


‘of its most representative body (the reference is to the 


much-abused institution that opens its gates annually 
in May, in Piccadilly, to the curiosity of the picture- 
seeing public), that this so-called catholicity may cover 


tendencies which in the hands of the more eccentric of 
‘our younger painters will go far to substitute a certain 


measure of (shall we say) the merely. unexpected for that 
engaging, and, if the word is not too strong, sober 
recognition of what the cultivated spectator may 


‘demand in the works offered to his xsthetic judg- 


‘ment, which is no small part of a sound appre- 


ciation of the elements that constitute the basis 
of Art. 
‘to guard against a possible misconception, we may 
frankly admit that with all its faults of undisciplined 
‘individualism, straining after sensational effect, devo- 
‘tion to purely technical curiosity, and absence of true 


With. so much by way of preface, and 


imaginative elevation, this exhibition of new talent 
justifies the bold policy of its promoters and deserves 


from the critic a lenient, a patient, one had almost said 


an unbiassed consideration. Pictures that it would be 


.folly to expose to the ordeal of competition with the 


leaders of the art in the select exhibitions of well-tried 


‘and recognised exponents may claim our attention in a 


season during which custom denies us the more serious 
and comprehensive displays of the year’s output. _, 
We shall leave on one side, as somewhat over- 


stepping the limits of our sympathy, those exercises in 


the revival of an ancient and undesirable civilisation 
which have employed the brushes of two gentlemen 
whom we guess from their titles to be amateurs who 
handle the pencil to employ their leisure, Sir E. J. 


Poynter and Sir L. Alma Tadema. There must, to our 


mind, be something of unwholesome affectation in the 


“imagination ‘which cannot find, satisfaction in the 
‘material of homely éveryday Tife, but must revive the 
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manners of a corrupt and effete period to tickle an 
exhausted palate. Art it may be, but it is certainly 
un-English. The name, indeed, of one of these gentle- 
men suggests foreign extraction, and we are surprised 
that a frm which has steadfastly set its face against 
the dangerous inroads of French ideals should counten- 
ance so.dangerous a precedent. In any case the inci- 
dents depicted (‘‘Diana and Endymion” and ‘Vain 
Courtship”) are not of a nature that any of us would 
wish to see permanently displayed before the eyes 
of the young. If it is urged that the incidents 
after all are. merely the pretext for the exercise of 
astonishing technical dexterity, we reply that, giving all 
credit to the painters for technical ability, we could wish 
to see it applied to more worthy subjects. The amours 
of a Diana, the intrigues of the Roman atrium have 
little that is ennobling in their suggestions. We would 
not however be unduly severe on youthful and presum- 
ably foreign students, and we would direct their atten- 


tion to a picture signed Marcus Stone in this collection 


which, without being far-fetched, renders a situation, so 
far as our knowledge goes, never before handled, and 
yet full of sweet and wholesome sentiment expressed 
with a quiet finish that has no suggestion of dexterity. 
‘* The End of the Story” is the last act of a drama of 
which we have not had the advantage of assisting at 
the previous developments, but we may conjecture 
that the story of this disconsolate damsel is none 
‘other than that familiar to us in the words of the 
poet as the ‘Old Old Story.” It is in his views of 
dramatic fitness that Mr. Stone belongs to the newest 
school and therefore gives us an up-to-date tragic 
‘ending. We are old-fashioned enough to hope that 
‘he will think better of it, and that this fresh and 
‘original picture may be but the first of a long series. 
_ We hasten however to the consideration of a picture 
more characteristic of the New Painting alike in its 
weaknesses and its strength. This is ‘The Doctor” 
Mr. Luke Fildes, a name new to the present writer. 
If in inviting Mr. Fildes to contribute, Messrs. Agnew 
desired that he should give rein to his fancy and pro- 
‘duce a work untrammelled by the demands of popular 
“taste, in fact ‘‘ art for art’s sake,” they have succeeded. 
‘We can conceive nothing more defiantly hostile to the 
sentiments of the ordinary Philistine or even the culti- 
vated student of the arts, nothing that demonstrates more 
‘conclusively the extent to which the mere research of 
effects of illumination has carried the enthusiasts 


‘among our rising painters and made them oblivious 
‘of much that used to be considered essential in picture- 


rng. F ' To begin with, the subject is a most painful 
“one. It is well known that’ in recent French painting 
the hospital competes with scenes of bloodshed for the 
attention of the idle visitor to the Salon ; one may see 
the effect of this in a certain callousness to suffering 
displayed in the work of our younger school, but 
never'has this influence on unthinking youth been 
so ‘marked as in Mr. Fildes’s canvas. o French- 
men even, so far as our observation has extended, 
‘have ventured to represent a scene so distressing as 
this: they have gloated over all the details of 


‘adult indisposition; Mr. Fildes actually invites us 


to gaze on the sick-bed of a child. hen we ask 
how a man probably in himself as kindly and tender- 
‘hearted as the rest of us could have so far forgotten 
‘the natural susceptibilities of at least the British on- 
‘looker, we find the answer in his absorption in the 
‘study of artificial and natural illumination, the conflict 
of the dawn stealing in through the windows and con- 
tending with the warm light of the lamp. Preoccupied 
with what the latest jargon of the aée/iers calls ‘‘ values,” 
Mr. Fildes does not spare us a single distressing detail. 
A Timanthes would at least have turned away the 


_agonised faces of the parents, and would have veiled, 


with reticent hand, those medicine-bottles ; but we are 
far here from the classic tradition, and the new art will 
‘not bate one haggard countenance that may happen to 
reflect a startling light, nay, will intrude the phial 
‘and the pill-box on the quivering sense if only the label 


‘or the glass’supplies a ‘‘ note” in some esoteric colour- 


e' speak strongly, but it is because we recognise 
in Mr. Fildes’s work such remarkable powers of p: bor 
vation, Let us be just to him here, The latest 
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researches. of ..coloursphotography have,..we are. in- 
formed, revealed the existence of just such strange 
effects. What to the untutored eye will seem in this 
picture a’ pervading blackness with. touches of crude 
‘colour utterly unlike the ordinary aspect of nature, is, it 
appears, the last word of the researches of the camera, 


‘Mr. Fildes had anticipated the scientific demonstra- 


tion by painful study superadded to a rare optical 
acuity. Henceforth we must consider ‘‘the black 
shadow” as a definitely acquired fact, and though 
some of us would hesitate to see the faces of our 
nearest.and dearest subjected to an analysis which will 
always, we must think, remain the instrument of the 
few, we will not be so reactionary as to den that this 
curiosity in the study of lighting may have its place in 
the house of art, which, after all, is one of. many man- 
sions. Only we would urge on Mr. Fildes, and we 


have taken him as the type of much to be seén upon 


these walls, that this fanatical pursuit of what may be 
seen by the mere eye may lead far from the true goal. of 
art. We do not wish him to banish all sunlight, or even, 
when there is a sufficient reason for their employment, 
the less meretricious of the artificial lights, but let him 
remember that in the work of the past it is not such 
lights as these that stir our deepest sentiments ; it is 
rather 


‘“‘ The light that never was on sea or land.” 


It is salutary.to remember that this line was addressed 
by Wordsworth to a landscape by Sir George Beaumont, 
in whose view this consecrating light in pictures should 
be ‘‘a warm fiddle-brown.” 

We must apologise to the members of the New 


English Art Club for giving to the tentative and experi- 


mental work of Messrs. Agnew’s interesting recruits a 
precedence which their well-established reputations 
might more properly claim. But the art of Mr. Steer 
does not depend upon a novelty of the moment or un- 


certain promise ; with a measure of relief, we confess, | 


we took refuge in the Dudley Gallery from the exciting, 


‘but rather pyrotechnic atmosphere of Bond Street, and 


it was with no surprise that we remarked there the 
presence of the gifted manager of Messrs. Agnew, 
apparently, in a pardonable relapse, contemplating the 
purchase of a picture, by one of those painters whom 


the newer lights would perhaps despise as old fogeys. 


D. 


“HEROD” AS DRAMATURGY, 


‘THE prime point to Mr. Phillips’ honour is that 


he has given us in Herod himself a finely 
convincing figure. He has not merely conceived a 
lover and labelled him with the name of an eminent 
character in history. That is the lamentable way of 
most dramatists, but not his, He convinces us, by 
adduction of dramatic evidence, that this is indeed 
Herod the Great. He does not say ‘‘ You may take it 
from me that my hero is the great statesman or warrior 


‘whose name is familiar to you all ; and now let’s get 


on to the love-interest.” With the dramatist’s instinct, 
he knows that this little trick is bound not to come off, 
never has come off, never will ; and that if a dramatist 
wish to obtain leverage with the name of a great 
historical figure he must make the figure show on 
the stage something of the greatness which we suppose 
it to havé shown in real life. Accordingly, he shows to 
us not merely Herod the lover, but Herod the states- 
man, the tyrant, the man of grandiose ambitions and 
achievements. We see Herod, under the shock of 
Antony’s death, determining on his policy, brushing 
aside the unimaginative cunning of the advice offered 
by his Chief Councillor. Forth he will go, to be 
face to face with Cesar himself, and will either have 
his will of Caesar or defy him with war. Forth he 
goes, the imaginative brain of Juda, leaving: to his 
ministers ‘‘whom to corrupt, and whom to kill, and 
whom to magnify,” while he is at the higher task. 
He returns, and we hear how he has secured his 
sovereignty. Even as he has wrestled against Rome, 
we see him wrestling against his own citizens of 
Jerusalem. And. we see him ‘bend these maddened 
citizens to his will, even as he bended Rome— 
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Rome, whose mysterious, unseen power we are feeling 
throughout the play, as it were midway between Herod 
and Jehovah. The armed mob dares not strike him, 
subdued by his not idle boast that he is Judza itself— 
‘*these veins are rivers, and these arteries are roads.” 
Yes, here before us is indeed Herod the Great. And it 
is because of this conviction, because we see in hima 
man fulfilled with power and with the lust for power, 
that the tragedy strikes deeply into us. For the motive 
of the tragedy, the pervading motive of it, is the conflict 
between Herod the king and Herod the lover, his pas- 
sion for policy and his passion for Mariamne. Always 
these two passions are at war. Now one, now 
the other, triumphs. Again and again does Herod 
the lover triumph over Herod the king. And by 
our knowledge of the king’s passion we measure 
how great must be the strength of his love for 
Mariamne, how awful his severance from her. 
‘* Witness at least,” he cries to Mariamne’s unheeding 
ears, ‘‘ that never woman was so loved as thou, that 
never man from the beginning loved as I.” And again 
the boast seems to us not idle. His love being thus 
realised by us, we realise, also, how deep must be that 
love and mourning for her murdered brother which 
enables Mariamne to withstand it, and prefer death to 
it. The whole tragedy is great because Herod himself 
is great. It is. because the poet has had the power 
to create a great figure that his drama becomes sublime. 
‘Other dramatic poets might create a love-passion as 
finely as Mr. Phillips. But could they create a great 
figure as its receptacle? The inquiry is rather futile, 
Mr. Phillips being the only dramatic poet we have. 

Out of the conflict he has chosen for his tragedy, 
out of the interplication of ‘‘ policy and passion” Mr. 
Phillips draws his cumulative series of tragically ironic 
scenes. The boy Aristobulus, Mariamne’s brother, 
must die, lest Herod be cast from his throne. As he 
passes out from the palace, Herod stops him and asks 
where he is going. He is going to bathe in the lake. 
Are there no treacherous weeds that will drag him 
down? No, he isastrong swimmer. He is going to 
swim, and to float, float. ‘‘ with his eyes skyward.” 
Herod looks into his eyes, looks away—those eyes 
‘*are so like to Mariamne’s.” The boy passes out, 
and the faithful Sohemus, who is to do what ‘‘the 
treacherous weeds ” will not do, follows him. Mariamne 
appears from the door of her chamber, and calls her 
husband to her. At sunset he will be on his journey ; 


let him come to her and be with her now.. Herod . 


approaches her, slowly. They go out in each other’s 
arms. The sun sinks lower. Somewhere the brother 
of Mariamne is bathing. Through the empty hall of 
the palace pass certain maidens. They pass to the 
balustrade of the terrace. They are languid from the 
_ heat of the long day. A little breeze is stirring, cool 
and scented, from the west. The maidens talk of this 
breeze. They sing for gladness of it, and, singing, dis- 
‘appear. The silence deepens. From her chamber 
comes the queen, with the king, her lover. She tells 
him that it is because he is so terrible and strong and 
merciless that she loves him so well. She had never 
loved him so well as on that day when he slew the 
assembled Sanhedrin. She bids him lift her from the 
ground and sway her to and fro. Sohemus passes 
them, on his way from the lake. ‘‘ Bend back my head,” 
she cries, ‘‘ and look down in my eyes.” He looks, and 
knows that somewhere those other eyes, ‘‘ so like to 
Mariamne’s,” are turned, like hers, skyward. From the 
distance comes a faint sound of wailing . . .. The bier 
is borne into the palace . . . Mariamne, kneeling over 
it, can scarcely bid her husband farewell, when he sets 
forth to meet Cesar. 
I have tried to give some vague notion of the power 
with which these scenes are ordered, of the ways 
in which the tragic irony is accumulated. I will now 


’ pause to make my one objection to Mr. Phillips’ conduct , 


of his theme. When Herod has gone, Gadias, the 
Chief Councillor, passes by the bier, and says 
‘* Perhaps ‘twas for the best. Had he lived he might 
have been a public peril,” or words to that effect. 
Mariamne immediately suspects. She then forces 
a full confession from Sohemus. This method of 
-discovery is not dramatically convincing. Gadias 
. would never have been guilty of the indiscretion foisted 
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upon him by Mr. Phillips; nor would Sohemus have 
betrayed his master, who had chosen him for his dog- 
like devotion. At any rate, their behaviour strains 
credulity. The nature of the discovery is out of key 
with the rest of the play, and savours too much of 
a tricky dramatist pulling wires for puppets. Mariamne 
has to know that Herod is the murderer of her brother. 
Confronted with this necessity, why did not Mr. Phillips 
let Herod himself confess? Then, instead of a compli- 
cated accident, we should have had a true and terrible 
development in the play’s scheme. What could be more 
dramatically right than that Herod, when Mariamne 
unburdens herself of her admiration for his strength 
and mercilessness, should unburden his own remorseful 
soul of its secret, sure that the revelation would not 
rob him of her, sure that he could quickly overbear 


her first horror. Mr. Phillips may object that I am re- 


writing his play? Not at all. I merely suggest a 
change of detail, which would not affect the true course 
of the play itself. The act would end with the depar- 
ture of Herod, appalled by Mariamne’s revulsion, but 
sure that she would forgive him before his return. The 
beginning of the next act would be practically un- 
changed. Mariamne would rise, as now, to meet 
Herod, ‘‘ like a black pine amid the bending corn,” and 
he would recount to his court, ever looking at her, 
his triumph over Cesar. He would be unable to con- 
ceive that she was still steeled against him. The 
irony of the scene would be even more poignant 


_than it is now. Then would come a scene between 


the two, very slightly altered from its present form. 
Thenceforth the play would be exactly the same as it 
is now. Stay! Herod’s jealousy of Sohemus, the 
motive which goads him finally to the murder of 
Mariamne, would have to be jettisoned. And really, 
this de-othelloisation would in itself be an improve- 
ment. It would knit the action still more closely 
to the idea, and make the tragedy more complete, 
if Herod (despairing, as now, of Mariamne’s love) 
were to have her murdered |solely for the sake of his 


sovereignty. Her refusal to discontinue her inflamma- - 


tory visits to the tomb of Aristobulus ought to be the 


_occasion for her end. After that, not a word need be 


changed, I do not suggest that Mr. Phillips, even 
with Mr. Tree’s concurrence, should alter the play in its 


_course at Her Majesty’s. But, in view of later editions 


of his forthcoming book, he might turn my suggestions 
over in his mind. 

I wish I had space in which to record the sequence of 
the scenes in the second act. I have never seen anything 
more powerful in its irony than the close of the second 
act,—Mariamne lying dead yonder in her chamber, and 
Herod striding up the steps to tell her of the territories 


_ which Cesar has ceded to him—‘‘ Hippo-Samaria, and 


Gadara, and high-walled Joppa”—all these new terri- 
tories which are for her alone. I wish I had space 
in which to follow.the gradations of the perfect last 
act. Herod, crowned with ashes, sits on his throne. 
He is weak as a little child... His physician stands over 
him, watching. His courtiers stand around him, trying 
to win back for Judwa the brain that made it mighty. 
One feels a kind of dull pressure in the air—the 
pressure of so many minds all willing Herod back to 
sanity. The architects come to him with the plans of 
the new city. He has still his love of power, his love 
of beauty. But these passions burst out into im- 
possible desires, into mad blasphemies. And through 


_them both runs the one great passion which has de- 


stroyed him—the passion for Mariamne. Again and 
again he sends messengers to her, beseeching her to 


_come. The messengers return, tell him she is 


coming indeed. He knows in his heart that Mariamne 
is dead, yet will he not believe that she is dead. 
Only by not believing that, can he live and be a 


_king. She sleeps? But her breasts moved? The 


messenger must swear that he saw the moving of the 
breasts... . . She spoke? No, they need not repeat 


, her words. He could so well imagine. ... As he 


begins to lose his power of deceiving himself, he loses 
his control of himself. The singing-boy runs to the 
steps of the throne and sings him into silence. in 


_the king cries out, wildly for Mariamne. He strides 


down, and the dancing-women scatter before him. 


The Physician orders the bearers to bring forth the 
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queen. Herod kisses the queen’s lips. Shrinking 
back to his throne he ‘‘is stricken, and in catalepsy 
bound.” Trumpets sound, Roman messengers march 
in and announce that Arabia has been ceded to 
him by Cesar. The final irony is consummated. 
Herod stands, unconscious, in the zenith of his power. 
He, whose mother bore him ‘‘’neath a wild moon by a 
wintry sea,” has fulfilled his appointed fate. By his 
greatness he has fallen. The conflict of such great 
passions as were in him was too fierce a conflict to be 
waged in the frail body of a mortal man. That is the 
meaning of this tragedy. 

As Mariamne, Miss Maud Jeffries seemed to me too 
modern, not broad enough in her method. She looked 
very beautiful, however, and that was a strong point in 
her favour. Mariamne is one of the parts for which 
no actress, however fine, could be cast, unless 
she were also beautiful. It is, therefore, not an easy 
part to cast. I fancy Miss Jeffries was the best lady 
available. Miss Bateman played the part of Herod’s 
mother, and was not so impressive as usual. She 
showed a tendency to be eccentric. Miss Calhoun, on 
the other hand, was admirable as Herod’s sister, play- 
ing with a breadth of manner and a real sense for blank 
verse—qualities which one does not expect from 
actresses of the new school. As Gadias, Mr. Somerset, 
also, delivered his lines well, but was inclined to be 
rather too amusing. ‘The part of Aristobulus demands 
little but youth and simplicity of demeanour, both of 
which were well supplied by Mr. Norman Tharp. The 
accident of consanguinity debars me from praising him 
who is Herod. 

At Terry’s Theatre Miss Loie Fuller is dancing ; also 
a foreign troupe is performing in dumb show. I saw 
this dual affair when it was at the Coronet Theatre, a 
week or two ago. Madame Charlotte Wiehe, leader 
of the mutes, cut a very gay and graceful figure, and did 
not, as do most artists in mzmique, act on the principle 
that gestures were given us as a means of concealing our 
thoughts. Miss Fuller’s art had become even more elabo- 
rate and startling than it was. But 1 am no convert to 
it. Ifthe stage were filled with a hundred Miss Fullers, 
all working together, all in uniformly whirled and illu- 
mined veils, the effect would please me, no doubt. 
In a ballet, one forgets the human units. But the soli- 
tary dancer on the stage must have personal importance. 
One wishes her to dance beautifully, to express her soul 
in movement, to Je something. Merely mechanical 
tricks, however skilfully played, will not atone to us 
for personal nullity. Miss Fuller seems to me null, and 
so 1 can snatch no pleasure from her skill in the art of 
manipulating layers of gauze, none from the limelighter’s 
taste in tinting them. I sit in wonder, but that is all. 
Astray from the Lowther Arcade into a kaleidoscope, a 
doll would not less enrapture me. Max. 


THE BEAUTY OF WAGNER’S VOCAL 
WRITING. 


hal a quarterly musical contemporary Mr. W. J. 

Henderson, the New York musical critic, has lately 
demonstrated with admirable force and eloquence two 
things: first, that Wagner when he wrote his voice 
parts never intended them to be sung as they always 
were until lately, and as they are too commonly sung 
now; and, second, that it is only when they are de- 
livered with full musical beauty that they become 
declamatory, that the meaning of the words is made 
really clear. Or rather, to be strictly accurate, he does 
not so much seek to demonstrate this second proposition 
as to prove that Wagner himself asserted it. This is 
new. Fora long time we have all said that Wagner 
was too much of a musician and had too keen a sense 
of sheer musical beauty to wish any of his music to 
sound ugly. It is true that in the earlier days of 
Wagner—the days when there really were Wagnerites 
and a man could without damning himself in the eyes 
of the people proclaim himself an anti-Wagnerite—it is 
true that then Wagner sympathisers were wont to 
accept the ugliness as part and parcel of Wagner's 
music, and. in some instances to plead extenuating 
Circumstances and in others to show that it was re- 
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quired by the exigencies of the dramatic situations. | 
remember reading—how long ago it seems: how 
rapidly we grow old by the mere fact of going on 
living !—I remember reading a remarkable essay in 
which a monstrously eloquent lady (who had, I believe, 
been to Bayreuth, at that time a daring adventure) 
admitted it to be true that much of Wagner’s music 
was ‘‘ discordant ;” but, she demanded, is it not good 
and right that so long as a discordant situation remains 
unresolved on, the stage equivalent discords should 
remain unresolved in the orchestra? She probably— 
or rather, certainly — knew too little harmony to 
be able to cite examples or to find out that there 
were none. One cannot guess how she would 
like, for instance, the music of the second act 
of ‘*Tristan” to leave off, seeing that the curtain 
drops leaving the situation very far from ‘‘re- 
solved.” However, it matters nothing. The bad 
days are past, the days when Wagnerism was a cult 
and the playground for all sorts of mad, foolish or 
interested persons. For a long time everyone has felt 
ugliness in Wagner’s music-dramas to be as abominably 
out of place as ugliness in Mozart’s opera—everyone, 
that is to say, save the devoted, belated fools of the 
Bayreuth gang. But, so far as I know, Mr. Hender- 
son is the first to carry the war into the Bayreuth 
camp, the first to steal into the camp, pick up the 
Master’s weapons and ammunition and use them to 
destroy the few that remain of Wagner’s earliest 
followers.. ‘‘I find myself compelled,” says Mr. 
Henderson, ‘‘ to part company with the genuine 
Bayreuth style of Wagner singing. . . . The reason 
why I do not believe that this is the right way to sing 
Wagner, is that Wagner said it was not. It has 
always been my firm opinion that if any man who ever 
lived knew just what he wished, that man was Richard 
Wagner.” Then he proceeds to quote from a letter 
sent by Wagner to Liszt in 1850. ‘‘ Nowhere in the 
score of my ‘ Lohengrin’ have I written above a vocal 
phrase the word ‘recitative;’ the singers ought not 
to know that there are any recitatives in it; on the 
other hand, I have been so intent upon weighing and 
indicating the verbal emphasis of the speech so surely 
and so distinctly, that the singers need only sing the 
notes, exactly according to their value in the given 
tempo, in order to get purely by that means the 
declamatory expression.” ‘‘The singers ought not to 
know that there are any recitatives” is certainly one of 
the most beautiful examples I know of the composer’s 
good-humoured scorn of the mere singer. Apart from 
that, the passage is extremely valuable as an indication 
of the way in which Wagner, at any rate in the year 
1850, wished his music sung. He never afterwards 
wrote a line that could lead anyone to suppose he had 
changed his mind. On the contrary, a number of 
quotations given by Mr. Henderson from later writings 
only enable us to see the more plainly that Wagner 
wanted his music for the voice to be sung in tempo, to 
be treated as genuine music, not as a variety of dry 
recitative, and that he trusted to it, when sung in 
tempo, making the meaning of the words perfectly 
clear and communicating to all hearers the right 
emotion. So far Mr. Henderson, triumphantly. . It 
is a point well worth establishing: after it one can 
no longer be content merely to protest against ugly 
singing : it becomes one’s bounden duty to clamour for 


‘ Wagner’s music as Wagner himself wished it to be 


rendered. 

One cannot, however, let that terrible beast, old- 
fashioned Wagner-singing, go-without giving it a final 
shake. It is clear it never had any right to be. How 
on earth did the wretched thing come into existence ? 
Undoubtedly it was in part due to rank stupidity, the 
worst kind of stupidity, the stupidity of singers, the 
most stupid people who ever walked the earth; partly, 
too, to an honest, justifiable, genuinely artistic revolt 
against the inane, insane, meaningless warbling of the 
Italian school. In that revolt Wagner hada share. I 
cannot believe he liked his music-dramas to be sung as 
they were in his lifetime and until long afterwards ; but 
I believe he thought that style of singing a great deal 
better than it really was. It must have been grateful 
to his ear to take in his phrases delivered intelligently. 
Brains, brains, brains, he had begged and prayed for ; 
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without brains, without some understanding of his 
dramatic intention, it was impossible for his works ever 
to make the slightest impression on the public, whereas 
—as the event has proved—an impression could be 
made with brains and the minimum of voice and vocal 
art; and in spite of the theorisings in his letters to 
Liszt and elsewhere, it is not difficult to believe that for 
the sake of brains he not only put up with the absence 
of voice and vocal art, but actually came to underrate 
them a little. Of course had any of his friends 
possessed sufficient courage to say to him abruptly, at 
an unexpected moment, ‘‘ My dear Richard, is this the 
way you want your operas sung : do you dare to call this 
singing at all?” it is more than probable that Richard 
would have been extremely contrite and admitted it 
was not, and declared it was the best he could get and 
he must endure it. He might even have pointed out 
that singers rarely have brains, and intellectual people 
never have voices. But no one ever put the question ; 
Wagner let the bad singing pass and said all he could 
for the good points of the bad singers; the bad singers 
got huge reputations and were idolised and imitated by 
the rising generation ; and after the habit of singing 
intelligently had grown as common as the habit of 
singing unintelligently had formerly been, all the world 
continued to think, was confirmed in its belief, that 
intelligent singing must of necessity be, as singing, 
bad and ugly. Unhappily for vocal art, Wagner’s 
music-dramas are packed full of beautiful passages for 
the orchestra ; and these, and the poignancy of his 
dramatic situations, for too long reconciled us all to 
what we considered the inevitable sqhalor and ugliness 
of his music for the voice. Singers insisted that 
Wagner was a writer for the orchestra, not for the 
voice ; and as we had always thought so, we accepted 
their dictum as final. But when the ugliness became 
more and more exaggerated, and the intelligence was 
too often hard to find, we began to’kick at the 
Bayreuth manner of singing ; when Jean de Reszke and 
Ternina really sang we kicked harder than ever; in 
fact we kicked so hard that we kicked the wretched 
beast to death ; and this paragraph is a final kick at his 
carcase. 

With all the courageous display of the man about to 
state the obvious as a new and daring thing I now 
affirm that not only must Wagner’s vocal parts be not 
delivered in the tedious old fashion, that not only can they 
be beautifully sung, but that the parts are in themselves 
absolutely beautiful, amongst the world’s most beautiful 
music. The only reason why their full measure of love- 
liness is not recognised is that few singers can sing 
them ; and the reason why so few singers can sing them 
is that they are based on modern harmonies of which 
singers know nothing at all. For more than a century 
acertain type of musical phraseology, based on the old 
simple harmonies, has been accepted as vocal ; for more 
than a century singers have been trained to sing music 
entirely made up of phrases of this type; and it is 
natural that when they are confronted by music written 
in an altogether different idiom they should at once 
declare it to be not vocal and really find it very hard 
indeed to sing. It is natural also that they should 
rately learn to sing it well: it is as much as they 
can do to get the notes, and tone and phrasing are 
allowed to go. Their case is analogous to the case 
of the student who studies counterpoint and masters 
the very easy trick of writing exercises also based on 
ancient harmonies.- As soon as he tries to write in 
the modern style, using modern harmonies, he finds 
the artifices of the schools useless, and bungles 
along scarcely with more grace than the man who 
has never studied counterpoint at all. A surpris- 
ing thing is that the vocal exercises which would-be 
prima donnas and tenors study are not in the least 
vocal. If they were, the fact of their being based on 
elementary harmonies would count for little or nothing. 
But they are not: they are phrases that sound far 
better on some wind instrument than when delivered by 
the human voice. The only veritable vocal music prior 
to Wagner's isthat of Bach. Bach, itis true, took the 
conventional melodic outlines of his immediate pre- 
decessors ; but he modified them so that they came to 
approximate to the natural intonations of the human 
voice expressive of keen‘emotion. After Bach, Mozart, 
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Beethoven and therest wrote purely instrumental outlines 
until Wagner came. He based his vocal music on the 
words of his dramas, wringing the latent music out of 
the words, so to say, and shaping it to exquisite 
beauty. The highest, holiest, loveliest thing that man 
can know is the quickening spirit of man; and the 
music informed by that spirit, the music steeped in every 
fibre, interpenetrated by sheer human emotion, is the 
highest and of necessity the loveliest we can ever know. 
That is to say, so long as the world lasts, we shall know 
nothing finer, nobler, more splendid, than the music 
Wagner gave to the voice. The conventional patterns 
of the old world are dismissed : in it we find freer, more 
lovely patterns, and every bar cai | expressive. 
If only singers of this generation were fully in touch 
with the harmony of this generation and could perceive 
the simplicity of Wagner’s vocal phrases! Then we 
might at last hear ‘‘ The Valkyrie,” ‘‘ The Dusk of the 
Gods,” ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘ Tristan” beautifully sung, 
and perceive that Wagner, besides being a great master 
of the orchestra, was a great master of the human 
voice. J. F. R. 


THE WEAVER. 


(\Na pinnacle of air, 

Lit by moons invisible, 
In a perilous hour I stand, 
Gathering, gathering ! 


Sunken is the desolate earth 
Into still oblivion, 

Whence it sprang to birth ; 
Fallen are the sea and land ; 


All that wars with Joy or Care ; 
All that battles in the sun. 


Like the throbbing of a bell _ 

Down a haunted valley, 

Woven of the mist of dream, 

Shakes the voice unknown ; 
Faltering, where the pale moon-gleam 
Stirs the purple of the night, 

Laying fingers white 

On the veil unpierceable. 


Like a terror blown 

Down a valley lone, 

Where the lowering scaurs 

Hide the flickering stars, 

Shakes the voice above me: 

Unseen powers move me ; 

Set my soul’s white wandering hands 
_ Gathering, gathering, 


Gathering imperishable 

Colours of the sunless lands, 

Set my white hands weaving 

Songs of unknown stars with the dark 
sea’s grieving. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 
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drink, but a preventable result of leaving the industrial’ 


THE ART OF. INSURING WELL. 


N.a previous issue we have dealt with the art of 
assuring well. There is some distinction between 


assurance and insurance, but precisely what the dis- 


tinction is, is not very obvious. Perhaps it is con- 
venient to consider that the term assurance applies to 
Life policies, under which the sum assured is certain 
to be paid at some time or other; while the word 
insurance implies protection which in certain contin- 
gencies may result in‘a payment being made to the 
policy-holder. As thus interpreted the word insurance 


applies to Fire, Accident, Marine, Burglary, and other’ 


miscellaneous policies. When it is desired to use a 
single expression to embrace every branch of the sub- 
ject it is convenient to use the word insurance. 

In dealing now with the art of insuring well we 
propose to refer only to the question of Fire insurance, 
in regard to which it is generally supposed that all 
companies charge the same rates, and that provided 
a policy is taken in an office that is financially 
sound, there is no advantage to be gained by 
insuring with one company rather than with another. 
It is well known that practically all the first-class fire 
insurance companies regulate their rates in accordance 
with a fixed tariff, and experience proves that this tariff 
is in the best interests of the insured. From time to 
time companies are started on a non-tariff basis. More 
often than not the result is failure, but when such 
companies prove successful they sooner or later become 
tariff offices. It might naturally be thought by people 
unacquainted with the facts of the case that the exist- 
ance of a powerful tariff combination would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the insured, and doubtless if 
the tariff were worked by unscrupulous people this 
might be so; as a matter of fact the tariff as worked 
in the country has quite the opposite effect, and the 
influence of the tariff is distinctly beneficial to the 
holders of fire insurance policies. 

In spite of the existence of the tariff, which imposes 
upon all the best offices the necessity of charging 
similar premium for similar risks, an insurer can 
exercise the art of insuring well by selecting certain 
offices with which to insure, that is to say he can do so 
provided the property that he wishes to insure is not 
classified as ‘‘hazardous.” Three fire insurance 
companies of the highest standing, the County, Hand- 
in-Hand and Westminster, founded in 1806, 1696, and 
1717 respectively, offer exceptional advantages to 
private insurers, and to people whose risks are not of a 
hazardous character. It is the practice of these three 
offices to return to their policy-holders at the end of 
five or seven years some proportion of the premiums 
paid, but they all exhibit a charming modesty in regard 
to advertising this fact. It may be that they do not 
wish to emphasise the advantages they offer for fear 
of taking undue advantage of other companies which 
are fellow-members of the, Tariff Association. All 
three offices are loyal members of the Association, 
and have worked on their present lines for a very long 
period. It is much to their credit that they lay so 
little stress upon the advantages they offer to certain 
classes of insurers; but when it is an actual fact that 
fire insurance of certain kinds can be effected at the 
same premium with equal security, with a return of part 
of the premiums paid in some cases, and without a return 
of part of the premiums in other cases, it seems a pity 
that the fact should not. be generally known. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOCIALISM AND REPUBLICANISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Mr. Belfort Bax has filled my bill exactly. 
You now understand the dismay with which the old 
guard of Socialism regards the enlistment in the 
movement of the ordinary respectable citizen, with all 
his social and religious prejudices in complete working 
order, but with a new perception that what the Socialist 
agitator calls ‘‘ the Capitalist System ” is an unbusiness- 
like one, and that the welter of misery which incom- 
modes and threatens us at every turn is not, after 


all,the inevitable punishment of vice, idléness--and- 
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organisation of Society to chance and individual greed. 
This enlistment of our old bugbear ‘‘ the bourgeoisie ” 
has been made possible by the Fabian Society, which 
has, in effect, arranged terms between Socialism and 
respectability—terms which make a Fabian Ministry 
seem much more feasible to-day than the Progressive 
majority on the London County Council seemed two 


years before it sprang into existence on the basis of a: 


sudden Fabian leaflet entitled ‘‘ Questions for County 
Councillors.” 

William Morris used to say of Mr. Bax that he was 
‘uncommon good company”; and Morris could not 
endure the ordinary respectable man. Now what Mr. 
Bax means by a genuine Socialist is a choice spirit who 
shares all his heterodoxies and is to him what he was to 
Morris. There are on the continent of Europe possibly 
a thousand such persons {though I doubt it), I am 
one of them: I get on excellently with Bax, as I 
did with Morris. But we belonged to three separate 
societies ; and the truth is, when Morris finally became 
convinced that Socialism was going to come about in 
Mr. Sidney Webb’s way, he, after a totally unsuccessful 
attempt to reconcile myself and Mr. Hyndman politi- 
cally, left the Socialist warpath and took to printing. 
And here let me remark that Mr. Hyndman is no less 
excellent company, being also one of the heterodox. 
As the old saying has it: Heaven for piety, and: Hell 
for company. But Mr. Hyndman despises the Fabian 
Society with an intensity that reduces Mr. Bax’s con- 
tempt to mere superciliousness. Observe the dilemma. 
These freethinking Socialists who have all the hetero- 
doxies, and who are by temperament so sympathetic to 
one anothef that their most conscientious efforts to 
quarrel personally fall through the moment they meet 
one another in private, invariably differ so widely as to 
the path by which Socialism will come that the same 
Society will hardly hold two of them. And since to 
limit the ranks of Socialism to this handful of irrecon- 
cilables would be to admit the impossibility of Socialism, 
its members desperately try to believe that the crowds 
they attract are all even as themselves. Put 500 
professed Socialists into Hyde Park on Sunday after- 
noon, with 2,000 working-men with a grievance to 
back them up, and 2,500 other people to stare at them ; 
and every Socialist paper will chronicle next week a 
mass meeting of 200,000 class-conscious Socialist class- 
warriors. And other people will believe it too. When 
Mr. Bax and I were comrades in a stage army of about 
twenty persons, the ‘‘ Church Review” very gravely 
estimated our numbers at 4,000. 7 

It would not suit the Fabian purpose to keep up this 
mystification, even if it could impose on anyone in 
these times of comparative prosperity, when there is 
so little (comparatively) of that ghastly simulacrum of 
Socialism rampant in the early eighties, whose real 
name was Starvation. The Fabians are prosaic, per- 
haps ; but they know how things are done in England. 
Take four of the more prominent authors of the Fabian 
policy and program. One graduated in the Colonial 
Office for the most important chairmanship on the 
London County Council. One is the chairman of the 
General Management Committee of the London School 
Board. One is acting governor of Jamaica. One is a 
vestryman-dramatist. Such occupations are not favour- 
able to millennial illusions. We know the human 
material we have to deal with ; and we know that not 
one per cent. of it is Lassallean, Marxite or ‘‘un- 
common good company” in Morris’s sense. We also 
know the history of our own movement. We know 
that Lassalle attempted to organise the imaginary 
class-conscious proletariat, and was disillusioned before 
the end of the first year by the ‘‘damned wantless- 
ness” of the real proletariat. We know that Owen 
had failed before him, after apparently converting all 
Trade-Unionism to his New Moral World. We know 
that Marx can hardly be said to have tried, and that 
the moment he allowed the suppression of the Paris 
Commune to provoke him into letting English working- 
ten know what be really thought of bourgeois civilisa- 
tion, they abandoned him in horror and left the Inter- 
hational memberless. We know that Liebknecht 
made no serious headway ‘until he became-a_parlia- 
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pliably than Parnell did, though always ‘‘old- 
soldiering” his way with the greenhorns by prefacing 
each compromise with the declaration that Social 
Democracy never compromised. Knowing these things, 
we know too that we must reckon with them. In 
1885 we agreed to give up the delightful ease of 
revolutionary heroics and take to the hard work of 

ractical reform on ordinary parliamentary lines. In 
1888 we published Fabian Essays without a word in them 
about the value theory of Marx. In.1893 we made the 
first real-attack made by Socialists on Liberalism, on 
which occasion the Social-Democratic Federation 
promptly joined in the Liberal outcry against us. In 
1896 we affirmed that the object of Socialism was not 
to destroy private enterprise, but only to make the 
livelihood of the people independent of it by Socialising 
the common industries of life, and driving private 
enterprise into its proper sphere of art, invention and 
new departures. This year we have led the way in 
getting rid of the traditional association of our movement 
with that romantic nationalism which is to the Pole and 
the Irishman what Jingoismis to the Englishman. That 
is our record—a record of battle with the other Socialist 
bodies, of scorn from Mr. Bax, Mr. Hyndman, and the 
old guard generally. But they have had to come along 
after us, in spite of their protests. The growth of the 
Socialist bodies has been in exact proportion to their 
Fabianisation. Liebknecht and Bebel long ago took 
to throwing Herr Landauer bodily out of the Inter- 
national Socialist Congresses as ‘‘an Anarchist,” 
though he was nothing but a good Baxite denouncing 
them as bourgeois Socialists and compromisers. 
Their Agrarian program, long resisted on the purely 
doctrinaire ground that Marx had explained that 
the peasant must succumb to the steam plough 
and to bonanza farming, has forced itself on the 
German party by mere weight of facts, and made 
an end of Marxian orthodoxy. Millerand is in 
the ministry, colleague of Galliffet, whom Marx, by 
mere force of rhetoric, made a whole generation of 
Socialists passionately execrate for the frank ferocity 
with which he tried to exterminate the Federals 
of 1871. The once revolutionary Social-Democratic 
Federation has been forced by the competition of the 
quite constitutional Independent Labour Party to give 
up all its ancient Maccabean poetry, and, after a period 
of uselessness and surpassing unpopularity as an Anti- 
Fabian Society with a speciality for abusing Mr. John 
Burns, to settle down into a sort of Ultra-Independent 
Labour Party, ready to amalgamate with its rival if 
only an agreement can be arrived at as to which is to 
be considered as swallowing the other. In short, the 
whole history of Socialism during the last fifteen years 
in England, France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, and 
America, has been its disentanglement from the Liberal 
tradition of armed insurrection stamped on Marx, 
Engels and Liebknecht in 1848, and its emergence in a 
characteristic and original form of its own, modified by 
national character, and, in England, calling itself 
Fabianism when it is self-conscious enough to call itself 
anything at all. 

As to the dispute between myself and Mr. Bax, 
it amounts to this. What Mr. Bax means by Socialism 
is as much Socialism as he wants: what 1 mean by it 
is as much as he is likely to get. He says that Marx 
was more of a Republican than Odger because Odger 
thought Republicanism would solve the social question, 
whereas Marx did not. That is precisely what I mean 
when I say that Odger was more of a Republican than 
Marx. As to the entire assimilation of Socialism by 
the world, the world has never yet assimilated the 
whole of any Ism, and never will. Judaism, Roman 
Imperialism, Feudalism, Liberalism (to mention only 
the recent and familiar ones) : of these it has assimilated 
more than was good for it, even to violent reaction ; 
but in every case its appetite was satisfied long before 
its meal was finished ; and so it will be with Socialism. 
42 a week, facilities for a weekly trip to Margate, and 
the services of a reasonably efficient Borough or County 
Council will be millennium enough for the English 
proletarian. It is true that we are far enough off that 
at present, and are in fact still dancing on a thin crust 
of good trade over the crater of insurrection as if the 
present prosperity were sure to last for ever ; but the 
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poorer we are the longer it will take us to arrive at 
Mr. Bax’s needs... 

Finally, I assure Mr. Bax that I do not speak 
scornfully of his heterodoxies. What I cannot stand 
are his insufferable orthodoxies, his prostration before 
‘‘ Democratic Ideals,” his shibboleths about ‘‘ the class 
struggle,” his tags from our Marxist schoolbooks. 
Why have we been plunged into all this immoderate 
letter-writing, to the confusion of quiet readers of the 
SaturDAy Review? Because a writer therein made. 
the heterodox remark that a man could be a Socialist 
without being a Republican. It was true; but it would 
have shocked Liebknecht and the other veterans of ’48 
as much as it would have shocked, from the opposite 
point of view, the Saturpay subscribers of the sixties. 
Consequently Mr. Bax owed it to his orthodoxy to 
contradict it. J owe it to my Fabian heterodoxy to 
confirm it.—Yours truly, 

4G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Montpellier, le 1°* novembre 1900. 

MonsizuR LE Drrecteur,—Sera-t-il permis a un 
Frangais, qui lit toutes les semaines votre Revue avec le 
plus grand intérét, de dire son mot dans la controverse 
qui s'est élevée entre votre correspondant, M. Belfort 
Bax et M. Bernard Shaw? 

M. Bernard Shaw, avec son habituelle ingéniosité, 
voudrait démontrer que le socialisme n’est nécessaire- 
ment associé ni avec le républicanisme, ni avec le déisme 
ou le ‘‘ cosmisme,” ni méme avec la démocratie. 
 Théoriquement, et en vidant les mots de leur sens 
historique, G. B. S. a sfrement raison. Il se peut 
méme que pratiquement, en Angleterre, le socialisme 
s’accommode d’une constitution dont la souplesse est 
universellement admirée. 

Mais de quoi s’agit-il? Uniquement de savoir si 
MM. Jaurés et Millerand sont vraiment des ‘‘ men of 
too much intelligence to associate their economic 
opinions with any particular form of government.” Or, 
aucun Francais, je crois, ne pourra lire cette phrase sans 
sourire. Et il n’y a pas de socialiste chez nous qui ne 
lie indissolublement ses espoirs au maintien de la 
République. 

Sans doute, s’il ne s’agit que de faire voter quelques 
lois ouvritres, un gouvernement impérialiste ou monar- 
chique pourra s’en charger. L/’histoire est 1A pour le 
prouver. C’est sous Louis-Philippe que fut limitée 
pour la premiére fois la durée du travail des enfants 
dans les fabriques. C’est 4 Napoléon III que nous 
devons la liberté des gréves. 

Mais une transformation radicale de la propriété, ou 
méme simplement des lois ayant une sérieuse répercus- 
sion financitre sur les profits, ne sont possibles chez 
nous qu’en République. Et cela, pour une raison bien 
simple. C’est qu’il faudrait pour les décréter une pres- 
sion populaire supérieure A toutes celles que nous avons 
vues jusqu’ici, et seul un gouvernement ultra-démocra- 
tique pourrait céder A cette pression. Or l’histoire de 
France ne nous fournit l’exemple d’aucun gouvernement 
monarchique ou impérialiste qui fat en méme temps 
démocratique. 

Sans doute si l’on oppose le mot démocratique 
uniquement au mot aristocratique, on peut dire que 
Empire et la monarchie de juillet ont été démocratiques, 
car ni l’un ni l’autre de ces gouvernements n’a fait une 
trés large place A I’élément nobiliaire et aristocratique. 
Mais le mot ‘‘ démocratique” a pris chez nous un sens 
beaucoup plus étendu. Il implique un gouvernement 
ot la masse du peuple a l’influence prépondérante. Or 
tout gouvernement impérial ou royal aurait nécessaire- 
ment pour effet d’exclure la masse populaire de ses 
conseils ; il ne pourrait s’appuyer que sur I’armée d’une 
part, sur la grande propriété, la grande industrie et la 
Haute-finance de l’autre. On m’aceordera qu’il ne faut 
pas attendre de ces éléments une transformation 
économique radicale. 

Voila ce que MM. Jaurés et Millerand sont trop 
intelligents pour ne pas voir. Et si par impossible 
ils nourrissaient une conception pareille A celle que 
leur préte votre correspondant, ils savent trop que 
leurs troupes, les masses ouvriéres sur lesquelles ils 
s’appuient, sont fonciérement et profondément répub- 
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- En Angleterre on peut concevoir un -‘“‘ torysme 
démocratique;” en Allemagne nous avons vu un 
Bismark lassallien ; chez nous les lecons de l’histoire 
et les forces sociales existantes ont lié indissolublement 
toute possibilité de transformations sociales a la forme 
républicaine du gouvernement. Cela est si vrai que 
nos catholiques démocrates eux-mémes sont tous 
républicains. 

Veuillez agréer, monsieur le directeur, l’assurance 
de ma haute considération. 

Cuarves Rist, 
Professeur d’économie politique a 
l'Université de Montpellier. 


THE CARE OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Winchester, 3 November, 1900. 

Sir,—I withdraw, without the least hesitation or 
apology, my epithet of Gallio. I will deal with the 
Dean's four points in turn. 

© (I) Yesterday, to make assurance doubly sure, I re- 
visited the cathedral and examined it, inside and out, 
with a cold, critical, impartial eye. The Close gave me 
a shock. It was more unkempt than ever. The grass 
seemed not to have been mown or rolled for months, 
possibly for years. It could scarcely be seen at a 
distance for the: great accumulation of fallen leaves. 
One old man was sullenly sweeping in the distance 
(after all, loam has its value) but obviously weeks 
would be needed for him to make an impression. I 
examined the grass minutely. Every variety of weed 
was luxuriant.. The borders were untrimmed. Great 
of bare earth called aloud for seed. The gravel 

d been neither rolled, nor raked, nor hoed; parts of 

it were green with weeds. Stone flags on the north 
side were almost concealed by the grass which sprang 
from their interstices. Indeed, there was grass every- 
where except where grass ought to be. To-day, to make 
assurance trebly sure, I commissioned a stranger to 
visit the’ cathedral and report upon its state. ‘‘Say 
just what you think,” I begged without hinting at the 
existence of criticism. ‘‘ The Close is very bad,” was 
the report, ‘‘such a state of things would not be 
tolerated at a private house.” 
' (II) Inside I found that the débris had been re- 
moved. The pavement had been recently swabbed and 
was still wet, like the deck of a steamer. Some hasty 
process of cleansing had evidently been adopted in the 
face of criticism. But the dust was as bad as ever. 
The exquisitely chased statue of King Charles I. was 
thickly coated with it. So were most of the monu- 
ments. Some brass slabs, on the other hand, had been 
polished up vigorously and presented a strange contrast 
amid the general untidiness. 

(III) I am informed that the claim for sixpences has 
been withdrawn and that visitors are admitted to the 
eastern portions of the cathedral without let or 
hindrance. Can this be in deference to an anonymous 
eriticism, which the Dean professes to regard as a bad 
joke? If so, it is a strange confession of weakness. 

- (IV) As to the services, I could say a great deal, 
but I have already intruded far upon your space. 
And with reference to the Dean’s appeal for my sub- 
scription, I should be glad to entrust him with it, if he 
could convince me that it would be usefully expended. 
The result of his expenditure of £12 a month on the 
Close does not encourage a belief in his business 
aptitude. 

- In conclusion, allow me to protest against the tone 
of the Dean’s letter. He seems to think that all 
criticism of the care of Azs cathedral (‘‘ my roof” he 
actually ventures to say about the roof of the cathe- 
dral!) is an impertinence. I have no quarrel with him 
and am only concerned that a famous shrine should 
receive the respect and reverent care which are un- 
doubtedly its due.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ Winton. 

P.S.—10 November. Commander Crawford’s letter 
throws little fresh light on the controversy. The Dean 
boasts of the absence of leaves; the Captain pro- 
tests that many gardeners would be needed to avert 
leaves at this time of year. Well, why not employ 
them ?>—W. 
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REVIEWS. 
HUXLEY’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 

‘* Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley.” By his 
son Leonard Huxley. 2 vols. London: Macmillan, 
1900. 30s. net. 

M R. LEONARD HUXLEY made a wise limitation, 

when he decided simply to edit his father's 
letters, explaining them by. necessary narrative, 

Huxley’s vast contributions to exact science, to the 

theory of science, to education and to philosophical 

thought would require for their exposition many large 

treatises by experts ; the volumes now before us are a 

presentation of the man rather than of his work. We 

notice with regret an unfortunate number of mistakes, 
obviously due to verbal errors in the transcription from 
handwriting of names and phrases with which Mr. 

Leonard Huxley was unfamiliar. Apart from this 

criticism, we have nothing but praise for the happy mode 

in which a strong and extremely interesting personality 
has been made known to the public. 

Huxley came of a rural stock, the home of which is 
now represented by a farm near Chester, named Huxley 
Hall. He himself pretended to no great interest in the 
question of his ancestry. ‘‘ My own genealogical in- 
quiries,” he said, ‘‘ have taken me so far back that I 
confess the later stages do not interest me.” He was 
born at Ealing, the youngest of a large family ; after a 
short and unsatisfactory experience of an unreformed 
public school there, Huxley moved with his family to 
Coventry, and for some years, so far as education goes, 
was left to his own resources. Entries from a journal 
kept by him between the ages of fifteen and seventeen 
show that his mind was reaching out in all directions. 
He read Carlyle, and throughout his life acknowledged 
his heavy indebtedness to that portent of the early part 
of this century. Later on, the two became acquainted, 
but Carlyle would have none of what he called the 
‘monkey damnification of mankind.” Near the end of 
Carlyle’s life Huxley saw him walking slowly and 
alone down the opposite side of the street, and, touched 
by his solitary appearance, crossed over and spoke 
to him. The old man looked at him, and merely 
remarking, ‘‘ You’re Huxley, aren’t you? the man 
that says we are all descended from monkeys,” went on 
his way. Huxley had learned French ; the reading of 
Carlyle led him to begin German, and with German 
thought he began to speculate in religion and philo- 
sophy. In his journal for 1842, written before he was 
seventeen, there is to be found an elaborate scheme for 
the classification of all knowledge. One object of this 
scheme was ‘“‘that I may test the amount of my own 
requirements. I shall form an extensive list of subjects 
on this plan, and as I acquire any one of them I shall 
strike it out of the list.” He gives notes of the work 
he did in successive weeks. ‘‘ History, German, 
Mathematics, Physics, Physiology ; makes an electro- 
magnet; reads Guizot’s ‘History of Civilisation in 
Europe,’ on which he remarks ‘an excellent work— 
very tough reading though.’ ” 

A brother-in-law had already begun to give him in- 
struction in medicine, and, in his seventeenth year, he 
was sent to Rotherhithe to be apprenticed to a surgeon 
as a preliminary to walking the hospitals. At Charing 
Cross Hospital he had a distinguished career, and when 
he graduated at London University won a gold medal 
for Anatomy and Physiology. His entrance to the 
naval service and appointment to the ‘‘ Rattlesnake” 
rapidly followed. Huxley fully recognised that this was 
his great opportunity. He was to be the surgeon, not 
the naturalist of the expedition, but in letters to his older 
sister (to whom many of the most intimate and in- 
teresting of the series were written) he showed that he 
intended to take full advantage of the chances afforded 
him. ‘‘I can see clearly that certain branches of the 
natural history work will fall into my hands, if I manage 
properly, through Sir John Richardson, who has shown 
himself a very kind friend all throughout; and also 
through Captain Stanley I have been introduced to 
several eminent zoologists—to Owen and Gray and 
Forbes of King’s College. From ail of these men much 
is to be learnt which becomes peculiarly my own, and can 
of course-only, be-used.and applied by me. . From 
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Forbes especially I have learnt and shall learn much 
with respect to dredging operations (which bear on 
many of the most interesting points of zoology). In 
consequence of this I may very likely be entrusted with 
the carrying of them out, and all that is so much the 
more towards my opportunities. . .. And having once for 
all enumerated all these meaner prospects of mere per- 
sonal advancement, I must confess I do glory in the 
rospect of being able to give myself up to my own 
avourite pursuits without thereby neglecting the proper 
duties of life.” 

All the world knows to what great effect Huxley used 
the four years he spent on the expedition. His work there 
laid for him the foundations of enduring fame as a con- 
tributor to exact science, and when he returned to 
England he was accepted at once by the leading 
zoologists as one of themselves. Owen in particular 
was very friendly to him in a dignified way, but it is 
striking to note how Huxley rapidly came to an esti- 
mate of him which his later conduct in relation to 
Darwin bore out only too fully. ‘The truth is,” 
Huxley wrote to Macleay of Sydney, in 1851, ‘‘ he is 
the superior of most, and does not conceal that he 
knows it, and it must be confessed that he does some 
very ill-natured tricks nowand then. A striking specimen 
of one is to be found in his article on Lyell in the last 
‘Quarterly.’” After giving details he goes on :—‘‘ Owen 
is an able man, but to my mind not so great as he 
thinks himself. He can only work in the concrete from 
bone to bone—in abstract reasoning he becomes lost.” 
His opinion on’ other contemporary naturalists is inter- 
esting. Edward Forbes was the best of them. ‘‘ More 
especially a Zoologist and a Geologist than a Compara- 
tive Anatomist, he has more claims to the title of a 
Philosophic Naturalist than any man I know of in 
England.” ‘‘ The rest of the naturalists stand far 
below these two [Owen and Forbes] in learning, origin- 
ality and grasp of mind. Goodsir of Edinburgh should, 
I suppose, come next, but he can’t write intelligibly. 
Darwin might be anything if he had good health. 
Bell is a good man in all senses of the word, but he 
wants qualities 2 and3. Newport a laborious man, but 
he wants qualities 1 and 3. Grant and Rymer Jones— 
arcades ambo—have mistaken their vocation.’’ Later, 
to his sister, he writes: ‘‘ Owen has-been amazingly 
civil to me, and it was through his writing to the First 
Lord that I got my present appointment. He isa queer 
fish, more odd in appearance than ever—and more 
bland in manner. He is so frightfully polite that I can 
never feel thoroughly at home with him.” 

For some years after his return Huxley had a severe 
struggle in London. The Admiralty played fast and 
loose with him over his appointment and over the 
publication of his scientific papers, and he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for professorships at Toronto, 
Sydney, Aberdeen, Cork, and King’s College, London. 
He continued his researches, and supported himself 
by reviewing, lecturing, and miscellaneous scientific 
writing, and his letters naturally contain many references 
to the difficulties in the way of a young scientific man 
in England. Then came his appointments under the 
Geological Survey and the School of Mines. Immediate 
care was lifted from him, and, although never a rich 
man, for the rest of his life he made up in various ways 
a substantial income. 

One of the last entries in an early Journal was 
written on New Year’s Eve, 1856, while he was waiting 
anxiously for the birth of his first child. It is so sig- 
nificant of the future course of his life that it must be 
quoted at length. ‘‘ 1856-7-8 must still be ‘ Lehrjahre’ 
to complete training in principles of Histology, 
Morphology, Physiology, Zoology and Geology by 
Monographic Work in each department. 1860 will 
then see me well grounded and ready for any special 
pursuits in either of these branches. It is impos- 
sible to map out beforehand how this must be done. 
I must seize opportunities as they come, at the risk 
of the reputation of desultoriness. In 1860 I may 
fairly look forward to fifteen or twenty years’ 
‘Meisterjahre,’ and with the comprehensive views my 
training will have given me, I think it will be 
possible in thattime to give a new and healthier direc- 
tion to all biological science. To smite all humbugs 
however big ; to give a nobler tone to science ; to set 
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an example of abstinence from petty personal contro- 
versies, and of toleration for everything but lying ; to be 
indifferent as to whether the work is recognised as mine 
or not, so long as it is done—are these my aims? 
1860 will show.” The programme was carried out bya 
great series of monographs, but -before it was actually 
completed, the volcanic eruption of Darwinism into the 
world gave Huxley the direction for the work of his 
‘* Meisterjahre.” Risies brought to Darwinism in the 
first place a vast range of exact knowledge in com- 
parative anatomy and zoology. The ‘‘Origin of 
Species ” will always remain a stupendous instance of 
completeness in the mode in which a new theory was 
presented to the public; but Darwin was a naturalist 
rather than an anatomist and the greatest immediate 
triumphs of the theory lay in its application to animal 
morphology. Darwin was essentially a scientific recluse 
and had neither the disposition nor the particular talents 
for the bitter and long-continued battle which was in- 
evitable. These voiumes add considerably to our 
knowledge of the details, but they do not alter materially 
our conception of the relations between Huxley and 
Darwin, drawn from Darwin’s. ‘‘ Life and Letters.” The 
alliance between the two men was marked by the most 
profound mutual friendship, confidence and admiration ; 
in temperament and acquirements each was the comple- 
ment of the other. The application of the theory to 
anatomy, embryology and paleontology, and its expo- 
sition in the first place to scientific men and incidentally 
to the public, became Huxley’s chief occupation. But 
partly as a deliberate attempt to ‘‘ carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp,” and partly in pursuit of his lifelong 
ambition to use the mental discipline which he had 


acquired in exact science in other departments of 


thought, Huxley turned more and more from exact 
science to departments of mental activity in which his 
methods and conclusions were even more disturbing 
to the general public than his most iconoclastic 
achievements in science. 

This is not the occasion to examine in detail the 
nature and significance of Huxley’s contributions to 
philosophical and religious speculation, but it is im- 

ortant to notice how these “‘ Letters” bring out in the 

ighest relief the salient feature in his mental character. 
There are two old, perennial forces in human character, 
each after its kind capable of giving rise to some of the 
finest products of human activity; but the two are 
almost incapable of coincidence in an. individual. The 
one is an innate respect for authority, the other an 
innate distrust of authority. Huxley belonged to the 
critical type, insisting on the duty of doubt rather than 
the duty of belief. There is no need to labour the 
point; those who are interested will find it written 
large over his life and work; and there is no need to 
approve or disapprove the one type or the other, for the 
dichotomy is an ultimate fact of human nature. 

It is needless to say that in this notice only ave 
small part of the manifold interest of Huxley’s ‘‘ Life 
and Letters” is touched upon; this is of the less 
moment as all who are interested in the history of their 
times or in great personalities will turn to the volumes 
themselves. 


THE COINS OF CILICIA AND LYCAONIA. : 


** British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins: The 
Coins of Lycaonia, Cilicia, and Isauria,” By G. F. 
Hill. London: Longmans and Quaritch. 1900. 
LI 8s. 

1% some ways Cilicia is of all the regions of Asia 
Minor the one most interesting to the numismatist. 

Within its borders Hellenic and Oriental influences met 

and contended in a fashion that had no parallel. else- 

where, save in the neighbouring island of Cyprus. 

Historians often write as if the Greek colonies and the 

Greek trade of the Levant stopped short at Side and 

Selge and Perga, and did not penetrate to the east of 

the great Pamphylian bay. Cilicia is treated as a 

purely Oriental land, and its commerce is supposed to 

have been wholly in the hands of the Pheenicians. A 

glance round the coins of that country is enough to 

undeceive the observer. He finds that in the early fifth 
century Greek influences were already strong in the 
land, and that in the early fourth century, a whole 
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‘generation before the conquests of Alexander the 

reat, Cilician art had become entirely Hellenised, 
‘and the Greek language was beginning to supersede 
Aramaic as the official tongue even in inland 
places like Tarsus, the wealthy capital of the 
* Fourth Satrapy.” Itis not till we have gone through 
all the issues of the fertile mints of Mallus and Celenderis, 
Soli and Nagidus, and have watched the Western 
element gradually evicting the Eastern ‘all through the 
fifth and fourth centuries, that we begin to realise how 
the’ Greek merchant had “been preparing the way 
for the Macedonian conqueror many generations before 
the Phalanx and the squadrons of the ‘‘ Companions ” 
crossed the Hellespont. The’ rapid Hellenisation of 
wide tracts of Asia Minor after the advent of Alexander 
has too often been ascribed to immigration following 
his armies. Looking at the coins we see that to a 
large extent it must have been the armies which followed 


the immigration. 


In some of the coast-cities of Cilicia there were 
legends of ancient Greek settlement going back to the 
same early days as the colonisation of Cyprus. The 
te ae of Mallus in later times claimed the seer Amphi- 
ochus as their cekist, and those of Mopsus wished to 
derive their town-name from the seer’s brother. Nagidus 
tried to trace a connexion with Samos, and Soli with 
Rhodes. But there is no proof that these traditions go 


‘back to any very early date, and we should rather 


suspect that most of the Cilician ports were Hellenised 
by the gradual infiltration of Greek merchants during 


‘a’ period which ‘perhaps began as late as the. sixth 


century before Christ.. It is notable that Celenderis, 
the most Hellenic of all these cities in the fourth 
century, acknowledged that it had a barbarian as its 
founder—Sandokos the father of the Cypriot hero 
Cinyras. 

Be their origin what it may, the Cilician coast-towns 
provide us during the whole period of the Persian 
domination with a series of coins which have a high in- 
terest, from their representations of a very curious set 
of divinities: some are Greek, some purely Oriental, 
some séem to partake of both characters. But the art 
and execution are purely Hellenic throughout. We 
may note at Mallus, along with fine figures of Athene, 
Hermes, and Aphrodite, some very strange local deities 
—a winged god who carries a disc in his arms, a har- 


‘vest god who (oddly enough) is partly identified with 
‘the Greek Kronos, and, most peculiar of all, Ormuzd 
“himself flying in his winged circle, just as we see him in 


the monuments erected by Darius at Behistun and 
Persepolis. It appears to have been the satrap 
Tiribazus who made the cities in ‘his province adopt 
this purely Persian type: it is found at Issus, 
Soli and Tarsus, as well as at Mallus. The reader 
will note other peculiarities in the Cilician towns,— 
such as the crowned Aphrodite seated between two 
sphinxes at Nagidus, and the double-faced Athene of 
an uncertain city (Plate XXXIX. No. 14).. 

But undoubtedly the coinage of Tarsus, the capital of 
the whole region is the most interesting of all from its 
strange mixture of Hellenic and Oriental types. Here 
the satraps of Cilicia began in the end of the fifth 
century to issue a very beautiful series of didrachms of 
the ‘‘ Persic standard,” with a most interesting variety 
of types, The inscriptions were at first always in 
Aramaic, and in that tongue we find the names of 
Tiribazus, Pharnabazus, Datames, and Mazeus. But 
gradually the use of Greek letters crept in, and though 
the satrap’s name is always in Oriental script, we read 
the town-name TEPSIKON in good Hellenic characters 
as early as-the second quarter of the fourth century. 
But the representations on the coins are even more 
interesting than the inscriptions. The finest of them is 
one which we should never have expected to find so far 
east, a faithful copy of the beautiful full-face head of 


-Arethusa, which Kimon designed at the end of the fifth 


century for the coinage of Syracuse. This noble Sicilian 
design had a great success all over the Hellenic world— 
the Italiot cities‘copied it, and che Larisszeans of Thessaly, 
but it is strange to find it on the coins of Pharnabazus 
struck at Tarsus. To his subjects the bust cannot have 


‘represented Arethusa, but must have been taken for some 
* ‘Tocal goddess more or less akin in character to Aphrodite. 
Other notable types are a seated satrap, in tiara and 


Moderate Premiums. 
: Interim Bon 


17 November, tgo0 


baggy trousers, testing his arrows and bow, a lion 
devouring a bull above the walls of a conventiotially 
represented city with eight towers, and a kneeling 
hoplite crouching beneath his shield. We also find 
occasionally an unknown deity called Ana, and a kneel- 
ing nymph playing with astragali. But the favourite 
type at Tarsus all through the Persian period was the 
local god Baaltars, whom the Greek artists chose to 
represent as a sort of cross between Zeus and Bacchus, 
He sits draped on his throne, leaning with one hand on 
a sceptre surmounted by an eagle, but extending in the 
other a huge bunch of grapes. Sandan, the other 
peculiar patron of the city, an armed deity who rides on 
a lion, is only found on coins of a later date than the 
extinction of the Persian empire. 

After Alexander the Great the issues of the Cilician 
mints become comparatively uninteresting,—as for 
some centuries the province was a mere part of 
the Syrian Kingdom. Its civic mints only struck 
money for the Seleucide, of the ordinary regal 
types —-save indeed that during the later years 
of the dynasty Antiochus VII. and VIII. issued 
at Tarsus some rather handsome tetradrachms with a 
representation of the Altar of Sandan as their chief 
type. Indeed there is little of interest in the later 
Cilician issues, save that we gather from them some 


curious information of obscure dynasties which sprang ' 


up in the mountains as the Seleucid power grew weak, 

and lasted far into Roman times. The most notable of 

these were the priest-kings of Olba, a dynasty that bore 
(Continued on page 624.) 
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alternately the names of Ajax and Teucer, styled them- 
‘selves ‘‘ high-priests and toparchs ” and ruled according 
.to their coins over the remote regions of the Cennatis 
and Lalassis. Another family of the same sort was the 
house of Tarcondimotus, whose mint was at Hieropolis. 
The tyrant Antipater of Derbe, the last independent 
prince north of Taurus, in the Lycaonian region, has 
_ not left us any such numismatic evidence of his existence. 
This volume is admirably illustrated, as are all British 
Museum publications : it has no less than forty pages of 
photographic reproductions of coins. The preface, by 


Mr. Hill, contains a quantity of interesting topo-. 


graphical information concerning the (often unknown) 
sites of the Cilician cities. 


VARIOUS VERSE. 


**A Book of Verses.” By Robert Loveman. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. 1900. 55. . 

** Translations and other Verses.” By C. K. Pooler. 
London: Longmans. 1900. 35. net. 

**Yvonne.” By John Cornwaile. London: Burleigh. 

1900. 15, 6d. 

‘** The Choice of Achilles.” By A. G. Butler. London: 
Frowde. 1900. 2s. 6d. 


WITHOUT ambition to soar, Mr. Loveman writes 
verse which is readable in a modest way. Not 
the least recommendation is his brevity. He never 
“sustains his note, but hops from twig to twig with a 
cheerful and sympathetic little twitter which has the 
merit of being his own. In minor poetry it is some 
distinction not to be in love with death, and of 
Mr. Loveman this may safely be asserted. ' 


** My calendar and clock shall go, 
I want no dates of joy or woe, 
The dawn and dusk together blend, 
And stars shine out unto the end.” 


_ Mr. Pooler gives us not so much verse of serious aim 
‘as a number of such prolusions as we might expect 
from a scholar at play. We prefer the translated lines 
to those which are entirely his own, though both have 

the cultivated accent. There are some graceful turns 

_in the versions from Tibullus. Here is one from 

Martial : 

** Alcimus, blighted ere thy bud could bloom, 
Here earth’s green robe lies soft above thy tomb, 
Where springs:no miracle of art to be 
A frail memorial of my love for thee ; 
But the box Shivers and the vine uprears 
Her gloom in meadows dewy with my tears.” 


Parodies of Browning and Mr. Kipling are rather over- _ 


done, but those by Mr. Pooler are as good as most that 
we have seen. One or two copies of Latin verses are 
“neat, particularly an acrostic in the hendecasyllabic 
measure. As a whole the small volume bears evidence 

of a pleasant and rather versatile gift. 
In theme, and in metre for the most part, ‘“‘ Yvonne” 


* is imitated from ‘In Memoriam.” The mystery of love 


is described with appropriate mystery of language : 


: ** It wrecks our words as does the storm 


The tiny bark:that sails its breast, 
And ’tis so gentle when at rest 


, A swallow’s tear may wed its form.” 


No doubt the poet is thinking of Keats’ ‘‘ angel's tear,” 
for on the same page he wishes , 


_ “Had I a pen like Algazel.” 
Mr, Cornwaile is modern and scientific in spite of his 


- hopeless passidn. He has a leaning to the ‘‘ cosmic” 


and the ‘‘ cyclic,” to ‘‘ evolution” and 


‘* the far strange 
Magnetic murmurs from the Hence.” 


‘The verses by Mr. Butler, if not poetry of a high 


order, have academic correctness and sincerity of 
feeling. The latter quality comes out to advantage in 
the sonnets, some of which both in diction and thought 
have an echo of Wordsworth :— 


‘* As men who shrink from high and hardy pains 


“Already take the downward easy curve, 


And find, tog late, they have what they deserve ; 
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. ‘With love of greatness, love of virtue wanes ;’ 
Ill fares the land that reckons loss and gains — 
Too narrowly. We must not shrink or swerve 
Because the height is greater than our nerve.” 


Many of the poems have something of that charm 
which a serious and cultivated spirit (however limited as 
pure poetry goes) never fails to impart, and where the 
tone is devout, as in a pleasing little poem -entitled 
‘The Parson’s Pleasure Ground,” the expression does 
not lag behind so far as we usually expect in verse of 


this character. The blank verse has the fatal fault of 


monotony, though mere lapses of style are avoided. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. ~ “4 


ie 7pm By Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1900, 
5OC. . 

This novel! is chiefly remarkable for a brilliant character 
sketch of Marcelle de Garays, and an equally striking portrait 
of Jean Salvy, poet and critic. Marcelle, the daughter of a 
shallow woman of the world, has none’ of the affectation that 
belongs to her empty-headed companions ; her aim in_life differs 
from theirs insomuch as she is not in feverish quest of a husband, 
not desirous of concluding a splendid “ match.” And.so her 
mother despairs ; so her friends jeer—while Marcelle, in her 


‘retirement, produces “Brusque Réveil,” which she publishes 


under the name of “Tchelovek.”. The work, at once re- 
markable and successful, is reviewed by Salvy; and he 
admires it, and, when “ Tchelovek” reveals her identity, he 
meets her, and falls in love with her. After a while Marcelle 
becomes Madame Salvy ; and, from this moment onward, M. 
Bentzon’s book develops into a {masterpiece. With . infinite 
skill the author discloses the pure and noble philosophy of 
Marcelle ; the vanity and egotism of Salvy: “ Tchelovek” is 
buried—for Salvy does not wish his wife to become a’com- 
and: so Marcelle lays aside her pen, admires her 

usband, devotes herself to him. Time passes happily enough ; 
but the conversations that take place between husband and 
wife—recorded with infinite subtlety— prepare the reader for a 
climax. Slowly but surely Marcelle and: her husband drift 
apart ; and, as the breach widens, “ Tchelovek” is allowed to 
write again. She succeeds; while her husband’s poems 
fail. Possessed now by jealovsy, Salvy becomes unbearable ; 
nor is it long before he deceives her so heartlessly that -she 


—= for, and gains, a divorce. Whereas Salvy becomes 


famous in an artificial sphere for sensual poetry, “ Tchelovek ” 
is recognised as a power. And, while ret | haunts salons, in- 
dulges in flippancies and follies, “ Tchelovek ”—in the South of 
France—lives quietly, produces many a fine work. Here, un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to do justice to the rare ‘art displayed 
by M. Bentzon in his latest book ; only an exhaustive review 
could give an idea of the strength of its workmanship. It is, in 
fact, a novel to be read, and one that entirély eclipses its prede- 
cessors—even those that have been crowned by the French 
Academy. 


Premier Voyage: Premier Mensonge. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Paris: Flammarion. 3f. 50c. 

In this posthumous work of Daudet’s, the slightness of the 

theme is made up for by the beauty of the style. There is no 

lot, and very little story—we have Alphonse and his cousih, 

éonce, returning to school by boat up the Rhéne (“Premier 

Voyage”) ; on the way they give out that they are officers in 


_ the navy—“ Premier Mensonge.” And they are in terror of 


being found out; and, in order to create an impression, talk 
wildly of naval experiences. Occasionally, they get into school- 


boy troubles on land; and once ‘Alphonse has a love affair. 


But the bulk of the book consists of a description of scenery, 

and a record of early impressions. Some charming illustra- 

tions accompany the text, while the paper and type are both 

admirable. 

Les Dimanches @un Bourgeois de Paris. By Guy de Mau- 
passant. Paris: Ollendorff. 1900,  3f. 5o0c. 


In‘M. Patiseot we are introduced to a hopeless, helpless: 


bourgeois who, after toiling for thirty years in a bureau, is 
ordered suddenly by his doctor to take regular exercise. The 
advice horrifies and also frightens M. Patissot ;-but he loves 
himself, and,’ in order to cure himself, makes'long excursions 
into the country or through the town every Sufday. Of course, 
adventures and misfortunes befall him. The experience is a 
new one ; and so poor M. Patissot—a vain and singularly foolish 
old:gentleman—suffers wherever he goes. It would be unfair 
to find fault with this little book on the score of its extreme 
lightness and flippancy—for Guy de Maupassant wrote ‘it, it 


appears, in an idle moment and with no other intention than | 


that of showing how extremely ignorant, selfish, and altogether 
unbearable a typical bourgeois can be. Here and there,. we get 
évidence of the author’s bitterness, and often, df ‘his humour. 
M. Patissot-at St.-Cloud, at a meeting held by advanced and 
furious women, and at a public dinner are perhaps the best 
chapters in ‘the book, but every single sketch is admirably 
written, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mémoires Anecdotiques du Général Marguis de Bonneval, 


(1786-1873). Paris: Plon. 1900. 7f. Soc. 

As an account of the doings and deliberations of the most 
distinguished personages under Napoleon I., Louis Philippe, 
and Napoleon III., these memoirs stand alone. It was the 
Marquis de Bonneval’s privilege to be held in high esteem by 
the first Napoleon ; and so he was fortunate enough to obtain 
the most intimate glimpses : and observe the most secret scandals 
of Court-life. The book, in fact, abounds with entertaining 
anecdotes, and contains, moreover, no small amount of 
genuine wit. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Novembre. 3f. - 

This number contains a great deal of solid matter. M. 
Bellaigue deals with the history of the Piano Sonata, and there 
are two scientific articles of interest. Le Comte d’Urrel gives a 
very encouraging account of the Belgian Congo State, which 
we hope is not overcoloured by patriotism, for it conflicts some- 
what with the judgment of other travellers. The article likely 
to be the most widely read in this country is M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s on the problem of China. It shows all the lumin- 
ous common sense and knowledge of his subject which we ex- 
pect from the eminent economist. If he does not throw much 
new iight on the subject, he at all events concentrates what we 
 soyr toon on the dark places. He protests against partition, 

t demands gee punishment for the guilty, which is now 
the general attitude of the Powers. M. Beaulieu looks to the 
initiation of Germany as likely to produce the desired effect. 


Revue de Paris. 1 Novembre.  2f..50c. 

In undertaking to write Thackeray’s biography (however 
briefly), we think that Madame Mary James Darmesteter has 
set herself a far too formidable task. From the first instalment 
of it, it appears bald and no more interesting than the para- 
graphs devoted to celebrities in society papers. To anyone 
who has read a faithful and com _— biography of Thackeray, 
the scraps vouchsafed by Madame Darmesteter will be old, 
insufficient, and not particularly characteristic of the man him- 
self. Still, the author may intend to be critical and reflective 
later on ; and, as her critical powers up to now have been infi- 
nitely preferable to her biographical abilities, we should welcome 
such a departure. 


Revue des Revues. 1 Novembre. tf. 30c. 

’ “Avant la Gloire” (by M. Henri d’Almeras) is an exceed- 
ingly interesting account of the early struggles of a number of 
French celebrities. At no time does the author pander to the 
popular craving for intimate details by recording the favourite 
foods and drinks of famous men ; his paper is an admirably 
written résumé of the youth of such popular personalities as 
Jules Claretie and Ludovic Halévy, and introduces, at the same 
time, many other well-known and justly appreciated names. 
M. Eugéne Gilbert’s second article on Belgian literature is well 
worth reading. 

We have also to acknowledge : “ L’Echelle de Jacob : Vision ” 
(Paris: Lemerre) ; “Théatre de Meilhac et Halévy,” III. (Paris : 
Calmann Lévy); “Garat: 1762-1823” (Paris: Calmann 
,“is Mariage de Louis XV.” (Paris : Plon). 


For This Week's Books see page 626. 


**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
~ fit, style and workmanship.” 
The in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT from 
FROOK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST ,, 84s, 
NORFOLK SUIT. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PREVENTS MANY 
ILLNESSES. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOA 


The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by |. 


the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficacy. 
Were further wanting the Lancet and Anabel s | reports wou id be eer nd 
convincing. Invaluable in Diarrhoea, Liver s, SI 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowe wey absorbing 
oe ben keeping the system oy pure. No one who takes it constantly need fear 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 1 BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, is. 1}d. 


“*The standard of highest purity.”—Tuez Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found. 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 


* 


CIGARETTE 


SSE qypts peeniess contribution |} 


1574 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester _— W. 


OR AGENTS. 
THE MOST 


S’S | NUTRITIOUS. 


COCOA 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CALAIS-MEDITERRANEAN EXPRESS. 
AY and FRIDAY, and from 


A.M. fi Charing Cross e' 
9 from Charing and SUNDAYS. 
ROME EXPRESS. 
Every MONDAY and FRIDAY. 
Accommodation must be reserved in advance. 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR co., 14 Cockspur Street, London. 


MONTE CARLO—RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL. 


First Class. Manager, Luici STeInscHNEIDER (of Cairo), 


CAIRO— cHEZIREH PALACE, SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL. 


First Class Hotels. General Manager, CHARLES BAEHLER. 


NICE (CIMIEZ)—RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL. 


First Class in every respect. Manager, J. F. WALTHER. 


‘My Lady 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, is. 14d., the most agreeable form 
of this popular remedy. Sold by all Chemists. 


To reserve accommodation, SLEEPING CAR CO., 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


SH ADOWS> OF 

"FHE WAR: 
A Graphic Description of the Author’s Experiences 
while engaged in Hospital Work in South Africa. 
Mrs. JOSCELINE BAGOT. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY MACAULAY. 


By the Viscountess KnursForp. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


TURRET. IN EUROPE. By Opyssevs. 


with 


THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN THE PRETORIA 


PRISON. By Aprian Hormey®,B.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR. THOMAS S. PASLEY, 


By Lovisa M. Sasine Pasty. Demy 8vo. with Photogravure 
148. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON POLICE 


_ COURTS, By Tuomas Hoemas. Large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Hervert MAXwELL, Bart., F.R.S. Large crown $vo. 
with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By _Lioyp Morcan, 
F.R.S., Author of “‘ Animal Life and Intel acl — end Instinct,” &c. 
With nearly 30 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


MILTON. By Wa rer Rateicu, Professor of English 


Literat the U: of G = 
llasgow, Author of “Style,” “‘The English 


FRANCIS ; the Little Poor Man of Assisi. By } James 
Author of “S Remarx,” ‘Paul Mercer,” With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY. By R. Paice, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo. 


f NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DUKE. By J. Storer CLouston. 
LORD LINLITHGOW,. Second Edition. 


Roserts. 


ROSE ISLAND. By W. RusseEtt. 
VERITY. By Sipney PickeRINc. 
JENNY OF THE VILLA, By Mrs. C. H. Raprorp. z 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, ° 
fo the Bndia Office. 


PUBLISHED. 2 ols. 8vo. Price 249 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
IRISH HISTORY: 


Being a Replacement of the False by the True. 
From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative Union of 1800. 


By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 


By Morey 


London, New York, and Bombay : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


MA K.C.B.),— volume T 
OYAGE OF SARIS TO JAPAN. by. “ALE. Sir 
ERNEST SATOW, K.C.M.G., is istribute 
oe G., is now ig distributed to Members through 


‘The annual One Particulars may be obtained from 
House; WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 


‘THIS WEEK’S. BOOKS. 
ART. 


The Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley. John Lane. £2 2s. 

**Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture”: Luca Della Robbia 
(Marchesa Burlamacchi), Bell. 55. net. 

Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century (Edited by Max Rooses), 
Sampson Low. £2 2s. net. 

Fifty Masterpieces of Anthony Van Dyck (Max Rooses), 
Low. £3 135. 6d, net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Reminiscences of Morris Steinert (Jane Marlin). Putnams, 9s. 

‘** Heroes, of the ‘Nations’: Daniel O’Connell (Robert Dunlop), 
Putnams. 55. net. 

Francis Hutcheson : his Life, Teaching and Position in the History 
of Philosophy (William Robert Scott), Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 

Antonio Stradivari (Horace Petherick). ‘‘ The Strad” office. 25. 6d, 

The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, by Himself (Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill), Methuen. 6s. 

Richard Elwyn: Master of Charterhouse, 1885-1897 (The Rev. R. 
Patterson). Gardner, Darton. 35. 6d. 


Sampson 


CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 


After Worcester (E. |Everett-Green), 55. ; ag Treason and 
Plot (Harold Avery, Fred Wishaw, and R. B. Townshend), 2s. ; 
Adventurers All (K. M. Eady), 2s. 6@.; My Lady Marcia (Eliza 
F. Pollard), 5s. ; Rhoda (E. L. Haverfield). 2s. Nelsons, 

April Baby’s Book of Tunes (By the Author of ‘* Elizabeth and her 
German Garden’), 6s.; A Noah’s Ark Geography (Mabel 
Dearmer), 6s. Macmillan. 

Child of the Sun, A (Charles Eugene Banks). _ Pearson. . 6s. 

Days out of Doors ; Tea-table Stories. S.S.U. 15. each. 

In_ Alfred’s Days: a Story of Saga the Dane phos Creswick) ; 
Lichtenstein (L. Weeden). Nister. 35. 6a. each 

Miss Polly Fairfax. New York : McBreen. 

My Little Mummers: Christmas Plays for Other Children (G, 
Meinertzhagen). Freemantle, Is. net. 

Sea King’s Midshipman, A (Arthur Lee Knight) ; Vizier’s Daughter, A 
(Lillias Hamilton). Murray. 6s, each. 

Tom Andrews (Arthur Chandler), 5s, ; Aliens Afloat (H. E. Acraman 
Coate), 6s. Elliot Stock. 


CLASSICS. 
C. Plini Secundi Epistole Selectze --Selected Letters of Pliny (J. H. 
Westcott). Putnams, 6s. 


FICTION. 


Deacon Bradbury (Edwin Asa Dix). Macmillan. 6s. 

Adventures of Merryman Brothers (William Palmer). Digby, Long. 
6s. 

An Aristocratic Detective (Richard Marsh). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Shadows from the Thames (Edward Noble). Pearson. 6s. 

God’s Lad (Paul Cushing). Pearson. 6s. 

The Vereker Family (May Crommelin). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Champington Mystery (Le Voleur). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Carpathia Knox (Curtis Yorke). Jarrold. 6s. 

Love in Our Village (Orme Agnus). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

A Suffolk Courtship (M. Betham-Edwards). Hurst and Blackett. 


6s. 

The Lady of Dreams (Una L. Silberrad). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Doctor Speaks (W! J. Dawson). Grant Richards. 6s. 

One of Ourselves (L. B. Walford). Longmans. 6s. : 

‘¢ Pride of England ” (Marcus Reed). Constable. 6s. ; 

Annals of a Doss House (Sydney Hallifax). George Allen. 2s. 6d. 

_ The Man with the Parrots (A. Eric Bayly). Sands. 3s. 6d. 

The Cloister and the Hearth (Charles Reade). . Chatto and Windus. 
2s. net. 

Handley Cross (Robert Surtees). Chatto and Windus. 

| A Daughter of the Fields (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

My New Curate (The Rev. P. A. Shesman). Boston: Marlier 
and Co, 

Exemplary Novels (Cervantes. Translated by-Jumes ‘Mabbe, 1640. 
2 vols.). Gibbings. 55, net. 

| The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham : a P-omance of Botany Bay (Herbert 
Compton). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Supréme Pardon (par Pierre de Lano). Paris: Flammariog. | 3fr. 50. 


HIsTory. 

A Forgotten Empire [Vijayanagar]: a Contribution to the History of 
India (Robert Sewell). Sonnenschein. 15s. 

| The Cinque Ports: a Historical and Descriptive Record (Ford Madox 
Hueffer). Blackwood. {3 35. 

A Lifetime in South Africa (The Honourable Sir John Robinson). 
Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d, 

Australasia (British Empire Series). Kegan Paul. 6s. 

* Medieval Towns”: Constantinople (William Holden Hutton). 

Dent, 35. 6d. net. 


Law. 

*¢ Paterson’s Practical Statutes” : The Practical Statutes of the Session 
1900 (63 & 64 Victoria. Edited by James Sutherland Cotton), 
Horace Cox, 


NATURAL History. 


Letters, to an Unknown Friend (E, V. B.). Macmillan, 
net. 
A Book of Horticulture (F. C, Hayes), John Murray. 


. (Continued on page 628.) 
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FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


k LITERARY HISTORY OF AMERICA. By Barrett WENDELL. (‘« Library of Literary History.”) 


With Phetogravure Frontispiece, Cloth, 16s. (Ready shortly. 


- ALL ABOUT OUR SAILORS. 
THE HANDY MAN AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By the Rev. G. Goopenoucn, R. N. Fully Illus- 


trated. Cloth, 6s. [Ready immediately. 


THE JEW IN LONDON. A Study of Racial Character oat Present-Day Conditions. With 


a Introduction by Canon BarNETT, a Preface by the Right Hon. JamMEs Bryce, M.P., and an important Map specially made for the volume. Crown 8vo..cloth 
gilt, 6s, 


TWO FASCINATING NEW TRAVEL BOOKS. 
AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA. By Antuony WILKIN, Author of ‘*On the Nile with a 


Camera,” &c. With 70 Pictures, 8 Collotype Plates, and a Map. Cloth, 16s. 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA. riypy the Peaks and Disiisiis of Ladakh, Nubra, 
Suru, and Baltistan. By Fanny Buttock Workman, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S., and Wittiam Hunter Workman, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Algerian 
Memories.” With 4 large Maps and nearly 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. Essays by Ouida. Third Edition in preparation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


: THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE SERIES. 
THOMAS SYDENHAM. By Joseru Frank Payne. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 


JOHN HUNTER. By SrerHen Pacer. WILLIAM HARVEY. By D’Arcy Power. SIR JAMES SIMPSON. By H. Lainc 
Gorpon. WILLIAM STOKES. By Sir-WitiiAm Sroxes. SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE. By Timorny Hoimes. CLAUD 
BERNARD. By Sir MicHaEL Foster. HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ, By Joun G. McKenprick. Each with Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 2, 


THE “BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN” SERIES NEW VOLUME. _ ; 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. England in the Far East. By Hucu E. Ecrrton, M.A. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR POLITICIANS. 
THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR. Its Origin, the Procedures Historically Associated with it, and 


Biographical Sketches of its most Notable Occupants. By Epwaxp Lummis. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS: Studies and Sketches of Vagabond Life. By Josian FLvnr. 


Fully! Illustrated. Cah; 6s. 


A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tale of a Dog. Told by a Dog to Lovers of Dogs. 


By SterHeN TownesenpD, F.R.C.S. With Drawings by J. A. Shepherd. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


100 LARGE PICTURES AND DESCRIPTIONS, 


THE PARIS SALON OF i900. Nearly roo Full-Page Illustrations of 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1900, all the leading Pictures exhibited at 
THE the Salon this year, with Letterpress 

Also in Four Paper-Covered Parts, 1s, each. Description of each Picture. 


FOUR RECENT NOVELS. 


14. VANITY : the Confessions of a Court Modiste. By Rita, Author of “A Husband of No Import- 


“ A Gender in Satin,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
4 Vanity ” will appeal strongly to every feminine heart. There is one chapter in the book that no woman should miss reading.” 


2. TRINITY BELLS: a Tale of Old New York. By Ametia E. Barr, Author of ‘ Prisoners of. 


Conscience,”&c. Fully Illustrated in handsome decorated cover. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 65. 


3. EDWARD BARRY (South Sea Pearler). By Lovis Becxe, Author of ‘‘ By Reef and Palm,” 


“ Pacific Tales,” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


4. ROBERT ORANGE. The ee to “The School for Saints.” By Jonn Oxiver Hosses (Mrs. 
Craigie). (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE BY A NEW WRITER. , 
NEIGHBOURS. Being Annals of a Dull Town. By Ju.ia M. Crortig. ‘Cloth. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. By S. Weir Mircuett, M.D., Author of om Hugh Wynne, 


Free Quaker,” &c. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION, JUST OUT. , 
BROWN, V.C. By Mrs. ALexanper, Author of “‘A Winning Hazard,” &c. Paper covers, 6d. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE HOME OF SANTA CLAUS: a Story of Leslie Gordon’s Visit to Father Christmas, 


and of the Strange Sights he beheld in the Town of Toys. By Grorcr A. Best.” 100 Illustrations by Arthur Ullyet. Crown 4to. 6s. 
ee HIS BOOK. By R. F. Irvine. Profusely Illustrated in Black-and-White Colours. Cloth, 
BY “F, C, G.” OF THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. Carrutuers Goutp (‘‘F. C. G.”) and his Son, F, H, CarruTHEers 
Goutp. Fully Illustrated by C. G.” Crown gto. cloth. 6s, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full particulars of Mr. UNWIN’S PUBLICATIONS, is now rent and will be 
sent post free to any address on application. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN , Paternoster Save, E.C, ., 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW LIST. 


NOW READY. In ¢ vol. crown to. Fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. 
; McCormick (from Sketches made by E. S. Grogan), Original Drawings by 
E. S. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, 


Maps, &c, 
i vil Price One Guinea Net. 


FROM THE GAPE TO CAIRO, 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to North. 
By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 
With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes. 


“This is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable books of African travel and 
exploration which has appeared in recent years. It bears on every page the imprint 
of an individuality of no ordinary type ; the narrative rivets attention from first to 
last."—Daily Chronicle. 

“* A notable and attractive addition to the great library of African travel.” 

Morning Post. 

“Mr. Grogan captivates his readers from the ‘very. beginning of his story. The 
volume abounds in good practical sense and shrewd observation. Its illustrations, 
of which there are about a hundred and twenty, are admirable."—Daily News. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. ; 


A SUFFOLK COURTSHIP. By M. BeTHam-Epwarps, 
Author of “‘ The Lord of the Harvest,” ‘‘ A Storm-rent Sky,” &c. 


‘A TRAGEDY OF THREE. By T. T. Daunte. 
MOTHER-SISTER. 


Drum,” “‘ The Man of Straw,” & 


THE DISHONOUR OF FRANK SCOTT. ey. M. 


Hamitton, Author of “A Self-denyin " McLeod 
ying Ordinance, 


By Epwin Pucu, Author of ‘* Tony 


THE SILENT GATE. A Voyage into Prison. By 
ane Author of “An Idler in Old France,” “The Dungeons of 


_HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION 


THE WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS 


To be completed in 21 volumes. Square crown 8vo. 5s, each. 


Containing all the original illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank, Seymour, Walker, 
Landseer, Maclise, Leech, Marcus Stone, Cattermole, Luke Fildes, and extra 
gnes by Charles Green, Maurice Greiffenhagen, x erie H. Townsend 
and Jules Goodman, &c. ° 

As used for the first time in the Gadshill Edition. 


The volumes are printed from type especially cast for the edition, 
and contain 


A FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR. . 
The First Six Volumes are: 

The Pickwick Papers. 
A Tale of Two Cities. 

‘Oliver Twist. 
Christmas Books. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


Now Ready. 


| December 15¢h. 


WORK BY CAPTAIN CREACH. 
SPARKS FROM CAMP FIRES. By Captain 


J. Creacn, Author of “Armenians, Koords, and Turks,” “A Scamper to 
‘ Sebastopol and Jerusalem,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


Captain Creagh’s recollections are likely to prove of great interest at the present 
moment. His childhood was passed in Ireland, and he has much that is authentic 
to tell of the society portrayed in Lever’s novels. Thence he- went to school in 
England, and passed in due course into Sandhurst. His account of the conditions 
of life there, and of the state of the Army in the years preceding the Crimean War, 
is both detailed and graphic. He gives a vivid picture of the mismanagement 
before Sebastopol, of which he was himself an eye-witness, and the later chapters of 
his book deal with service in India in the years immediately following the Mutiny. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Ethical Democracy: Essays in Social Dynamics (Professor D. G, 
Ritchie, G. H. Perris, . R. MacDonald, &c,). Grant Richards, 
6s. 


Heresies (H. Croft Hiller, Vol. III.). Grant Richards. Ios. 
Heredity and Human Progress (N. Duncan Mekim). Putnams.  6y, 
Education and the Philosophical Ideal (Horatio W. Dresser), 


Putnams. 55, 
An Introduction to Modern Scientific Chemistry (Dr. Lassar- -Cohn), 
Grevel. 


The Science of the Emotions (Bhagavan Das). en and Benares ; 
Theosophical Publishing Company. 35. 6d. n 

Social Justice : a Critical Essay (Westel Woodbury Willoughby). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
Sermons, Charges, Fragments and Correspondence (Joseph Butler), 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature (Joseph Butler). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
Holy Matrimony (The Rev. W. J. Knox-Little). Longmans. , 5s. 
Keep to the Right: a Book of Outline Addresses to Children (Grace 
Winter). S.S.U. Is. 6a. 
Truths, New and Old (Ven. James M. Wilson). Constable. 6s. 
Letters of Spiritual Counsel (Rev, J. P. F. Davidson). Gardner, 
Darton. 65. 


The Cape as] Found it (Beatrice M. Hicks), Elliot Stock. 5s. 
Where Black Rules White: a Journey Across and About Hayti 
(Hesketh Prichard). 12s, 


VER 

The Troubadour: Selections oro English Verse (Edited by Philip 
Gibbs). Cassell. 1s. 6d. 

Poems (F. Montagu Lloyd). Elliot Stock. 

The Prayer > St. Scholastica (Lady Lindsay) Kegan Paul. 

35. 6d. ne 

The Piigrim Fathers, Alfred, and Other Poems (E, Marston Rudland). 
Birmingham : Whitehead and Combridge. Is. net. 

Idyls of El Dorado (Charles Keeler), San Francisco: Robertson. 


$1. 

Ghost of Rosalys : A Play (Charles Leonard Moore). Philadelphia ; 
Printed for the Author. $1. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amusements of Old London, The (William B. Boulton, 2 vols.), 
Nimmo. 30s. net. 

Athenian Drama, The (Edited by George C. W. Warr), Vol. I, :— 
The Oresteia of AZschylus. George Allen, 7s. 6d. net. 

Children’s Sayings (Edited by Wm. Canton). Isbister. 25. 6d, 

English Woman’s Love Letters, An. Murray. 55. net. 

Essayes or Counsels Civill and Morall of Francis Bacon, The (Edited 
by Walter Worra'l). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 

Genealogist, The (New. Series. Edited by H. W. Forsyth Harwood. 


Vol. XVI.). Bell. 
Government in Switzerland (John Martin Vincent). New York: The 
Unwin. 6s. 


Macmillan Company. 5s. net. 

Handy Man Afloat and Ashore (Rev. G. Goodenough). 

History, The, of the Valorous and Witty Knight-Errant Don Quixote 
of the Mancha [Miguel de Cervantes] (‘‘ Library of English 
Classics,” 3 vols.). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

Letters, The, and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, about 
B.C. 2200 (L. W. King. Vol. III,). Luzac. 18s. net. 

Public School Speaker, The (F. Warre Cornish). Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Report of the Board of Education, 1899-1900 (3 vols.). Wyman, 
6d., 15. 35. 6d. 

Story of My Captivity, The, During the Transvaal War, 1899-1900 
(Adrian Hofmeyr). Arnold. 6s. 


Study of English Literature, The (Walter Raleigh). Glasgow: 
MacLehose. 
NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£5 
One Year we 1 8 2 we we 
Half Year O14 I wn one 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


SA REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
In event difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY ‘Li > the Pulluke: would. would be glad to be in- 


formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 
PARIS Gall 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
- Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque, 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, des 
ee «+s Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS .....+- +eeeeeeesMessrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 "Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 7 
VIENNA Gerol Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 


Bupa-PEstH ppert. 

«++Messrs. Loescher & Co,, Corso 

MADRID ....++00- -. Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Sanca Ana 13. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE ++-Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HoMBURG ......++ Library. 

CatRo...... -» The Anglo-American Bookselling 

New Yor 


Boston, Mass. (U.S. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Street. 
Toronto, Canapa ......The Toronto News Comfiany, 42 Yonge Street. 

¢ Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonTREAL, CAmapa .... The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E, F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


; QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
MADAME LILIAN ELDEE, MR. A. H. WEST. 
Daily at 3. Thursdays and Saturdays at 8.30. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., at RopseERT Newman’s Box Office. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MR. DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


THIRD CHAMBER CONCERT 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON NEXT at 3. 
Tickets, ros. 6d., 5s., 3S., 18., of usual Agents, and 
WHITEHEAD, St. James’s Hall. N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


HILDA BERGERON (of Stockholm) 


WILL GIVE A VOCAL RECITAL 


On MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT at 3. . 
Tickets, ros, 6d., 3s., 18., of usual Agents, and WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall. 
N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 


Heap Orrice: 1%; COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
City Orrice: 1§ GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
A is admitted by the ion to be the 


= 


= fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, 


CHLORODYNE 


| CHLORODYNE out, Cancer, Toothache 


“ Earl to the College af of that he received a 
fearly, and tha the ect tat chlor ay 
an 
ly ly of any service was CHLORODYNE. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Caution.—" Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Conus 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CuLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant, t Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
"Sold ia bottles genuing 
11s. 
without the words J. "CHLORoDYNE "on the Govenmes 


stamp. Overwbelnion Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE ee POOR THROUCHOUT THE 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 

ages, and are relieved = one letter of recommendation, however 
vated the case pA 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to_ meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C, 


ROWLANDS’ 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth pres tend Some | 
Stores, Chemists, and A. Row.anps & 


decay, and Sweetens the B: 
Sona’ 67 Hatton Garden, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES. calling at ean GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Mi F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anager’: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Offce, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & SERVICES. 


P.& FREQUENT. SA\ SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSE! LLES, 

BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
£9. CEYLON, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and Pod 4 THE WORLD 
« TOURS. London Cffices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street. E.C,, or 25 Cockspur Street, 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


2% 
° drawn belo 


10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
0 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Holborn. 
Binxseckx, Lonpon.” 


Telephone No. 
Telegraphic 4 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


{ Good 
Head Office, Clement Lae, London, and 
Branches in Africa’ 


Paid-up Capital oe ve $1,250,000 
Reserve Fund .. 1,200,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and of business 
the towns in Cape Colony, Natal, iver Colony, Transvaal, 


Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received fot 
fixed periods. Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


H. SOTHERAN & 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN ee ae COLONIES, AMERICA, 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code: Unicodr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


BUMPUS, Ltd., 350 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
tai un 
con u y engra ved plates. A large selection 
LIBRARIES and Valued. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 
Books, Bibles, New Cho ice Bindings for Presénts, 
orders prom ly execu cash discounts. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Thecspene Discount in the Shilling allowed from the published ° 
all Bites, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Orders by post executed return.— 
GILB RT ye FIEL (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, » ELC. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 265 High Holborn, London. 


Catalogues Post Free. 

Pus.isuers’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. Mopern 
Booxs.—Containing “also the Best Novels. Frenca Literature.—A 
Popular Selection. 

3d. in the is. DISCOUNT 
Allowed on nearly all Books not published at a net price.. M thousands of 
Books in pre in Calf and Metocas yy, in sets and in single volumes. 


BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER “SQUARE, w.c. 


Autograph Letters, including the Collection of 
G. CAREW REYNELL ATTWOOD, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL AUCTION at their House, No. BR Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, November 23, and Following at 1 o'clock 
cisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERSand HISTORICAL DOC UMENTS, including 
efferson Davis, Benjamin Paul Jones, 

Penn Mozart, Weber, Strauss, Beethoven, Schiller, Ha’ 
Thackeray, Coleridge, Cow, =, Grey, Hogarth, Flaxman, Hume, Pope, ose, 
Swift, Jane Austen, Lamb, li Warren Hastings, Collin ‘ood, See 


comprising the Collection of G. 6 CAREW REYNELL ATTWOOD 
Portion. of the: Collection and pondence of the late-Sir ISAAC HEARD, 
Garter King-at-Arms. 


May be viewed 
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The, Saturday Review: 


17 November, 19co 


FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 
FOURTH EDITION. Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1d. 


Anagrams. 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 


“Now that the winter is upon us, when amusement must be found around the 
fireside, the person who can suggest something new in the way of a game is always 
a prime favourite. ‘Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little book calied 
¢ ams,’ should earn much goodwill during the coming months.” 

London Jetter, November 24th, 1899. 


Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1d. 


More Anagrams. 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 


‘* Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work ‘for their brains in this admirable 
collection.” World. 
“The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams’ arid ‘More Anagrams’ haye already 
Equally wall sulted for fireside party's sicks solitary j 
ly well sui a ¢ party, a sickroom, or a solitary journey.” 
"Public Opinion. 
[SPECIMENS.] 
——are so high that Mrs. Brown 
Goes in the third class up to town ; 
But Brown, who always——-the worst 
Says he feels — in a first. 
ANSWERS: Fares, fears, safer. 


** Say ‘ Dad,’ say ‘ Mam,’ ” the parents cry, 
And baby’s——all guileless try ; 
on. But, by a——combining both, 


——forth a very naughty oath. 
ANSWERS : Lips, slip, lisp. 
, ——his pride the Second James 
Sets forth upon the-——_Thames : 
Like ——his Court repair 
To breathe ——’s freer air. 
ANSWERS : Mastering, streaming, emigrants, St. Germain. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 
5 New Street Square, E.C. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most , 
Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ALLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


_ Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H, G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON 81, STRAND, LONDON. 
630 


LA REYUE 
Rewue des Rewues. 


Un Numéro spéci (Me titre de la 24 Numeéros par an 
SUR DEMANDE, REVUE DES REVUES). Aichement illustrés, 
XIIe ANNEE. 
Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de.mots, beaucoup d idézs, 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. &!'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
Rev. roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’w” an pour LA 

EVUE et Revue des Revues, kICHEMENT ILLUSTREE, 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fixs), car ** LA REVUE 
est extr¢mement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISOUE SarcEy); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangtres” (Les Débats); 

‘LA VUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait Ze de 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que. des.articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms frangaisx et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie entyclopédie de @ gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

: neg recoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro. 
Spectus, 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |'étranger, 

chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue, 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


Latest News. Reliable News. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN CHINA OR THE TRANSVAAL ~ 


SHOULD READ THE 
“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


(The Leading Service Journal.) 
Its Articles are written by Service Men. 
Published every SATURDAY. Price 64. 
OFFICES: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC 
Official News. 


MUDIE’S LIBRAR 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per aanum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrerep AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


Personal News. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD. STREET; 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
- And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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Review: 


THE. ‘MARY WARDELL” CONVALESCENT HOME FOR SCARLET? FEVER, 
“STANMORE. 


Established 4884 by a lady working amongst the London ‘poor. 


No other existing Convalescent Home will admit persons recovering from Scarlet Fever except those connected 
with the Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals. FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to clear the Home of 
debt, and to meet the cost of laying down an entirely new system of drainage required by the District Council, 


£2,000 is needed immediately. 


Contributions to be sent to Messrs. Barctay & Co., I Pall Mall East; or to 


Miss Mary WarDELL, Stanmore, err Re from whom further information can be obtained. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S. LYING-IN HOSPITAL, | 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—HER_ MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


7 N. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, E 
Chairman of Committe—-THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 
at their own Homes. 

The necessary ANNUAL ~ exceeds £4,500, while the 
IncoME is about £2,000 only. 


EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 

" To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
demands for admission, the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
been erected. For these works —— of £5, IS STILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicit 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hos, Bankers, Messrs, Cocks, & Co., Charing 


. S.W. ; or at the Hospital by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


President, THz Marquis of Durrsrtn AND Ava. Free to the Sick Poor 
without Letters of Recommendation. Poverty and Suffering are the only passports 
required. This Charity is in Urgent Need of Help, as the reliable income does not 
exceed £3,000, whereas the expenditure i oor 412,000 per annum. Contributions, 
large or small, will be gratefully received by the Ban kers, Messrs. Brown, 
ANSON & Co., 32 Abchurch Lane, ExC.; or at the Hospital by CONRAD 
. THIES, Secretary. 


NORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


ANNUAL Expenditure exceeds £18,000. Income from all sources, £7;500— 
£10,500. Nearly 50,000 patients treated last year. Annual Subscriptions artd 
ions earnestly solicited. Present debt £5,000. 
Bankers : Coutts and Co., Str: NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 


st CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, 


S.W.—Poor admitted on their own application without letters of 
recommendation. number of beds are provided for the use of patients who ma’ 
remain for life. CONTRIBUTIONS urgently SOLICITED. Sir GEORGE 
j.P., Bankers: Messrs. COUTTS and CO. F. W. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 
(NEAR THE TERMINUS.) + 


Dependent entirely open Voluntary Contributions, 
NOW IN GREAT. "NEED OF HELP. 


The efficient maintenance of the 281 beds in the Hospital costs annually £22,000, 
whiie the dependable income of the Charity is less than £10,000. 

Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are earnest] 
solicited to assist the Board of Management in providing for the annua. 
soteeney. of pF ate ah deficiency increased this year by a serious falling off 


derived from legacies. 
THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 
Over 40,000 Patients relieved every year. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully ‘received “the Bankers, 


Lonpon anp County BankinG Co., x Connaught Street, W., or by the Secretary, 
at the Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY, 


“DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, Greenwich (225 Beds). 


( Branch Hospital: ROYAL VICTORIA AND ALBERT DOCKS, E. 
cieebe: 1 EAST INDIA DOCK ROAD, and at GRAVESEND. 
by luntary and Free to the Whole Maritime World. 
n Da pa i ht for the of Sick Sailors. 
mete DON SCHOOL ort TROPICAL MEDICINE isin connection with 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


‘'N ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CON- 
SUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, 


Hampstead Heath and F) itzroy Square, W. 


The is splendid! ly situated for the treatment of Consumption 
and other Chest Diseases, for which an abundance of es fresh air is necessary. 
Nearly 250,000 patients treated since the foundation of the Hospital. 
y REOQU UIRED annually from Voluntary Source: 
WILLIAM J. |. MORTON, Secretary. 
Offices : 41 Fitzroy Square, W. 


HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, 


S.W.—lInstituted 1719. The oldest hospital i in London, dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. 


The annual expenditure is not less than £14,000 
The receipts from dividends and rents, ann I subscriptions, ar and the awards 
of the Hospital Sunday and Saturday estimated at .. «+ » 6,000 


Leaving £8,000 
To be provided by donations and legacien,. ADDITIONAL ‘CONTRIBUTIONS 
are urgently REQUI IRED. 

_ SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Setretary. 


LONDON 


HOSPITAL, 


The Committee appeal for 40,000 a-year ftom VOLUNTARY. CONTRIBUTIONS, 


The number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 1897 was 11,146 


” OUT-PATIENTS ” ” 


161,033 


Total number of Patients treated at the elena ise 


FUNDS ARH NHHEDED. 
Thoroughly Trained Private Nurses to be had imm@diately on applieavion to the Matron. 


SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman. 


G. House Governor. 
- 631 
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17 November, 1900 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. A Volume of Travel in the Black Republic of Haytl 


By HEsketH PRICHARD. Fully Illustrated. - Demy 8vo. 123. 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. Edited by S. T. Irwin. 2 Vols. 12s. Second Edition. 
WAR AND POLICY. By Spenser Wirxinson. 155s. | 


** It is not possible in the space of a review to do justice to the brilliant essays dealing with our policy and our defences by land and sé pee 


contained in this patriotic book. To appreciate the close reasoning one must read the book in its entirety.” 
Mr. E. F. Knicut in the Morning Post, 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. By H.D. Tram. 12s. 


‘* Is worthy of his reputation, and will be read with interest, not only for his sake, but for its clear, balanced narrative of an eventful chapter 
of history in which all Englishmen must take pride.” —Ziterature. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. Braptey. 153s. 


** Clearly written, not too long, and arranged in due perspective, the story has all the stir and tension of romance.” — Morning Post. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Turopore Roosrvenr. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘* We can recommend the English Cromwellian to read Mr. Roosevelt for himself, for he will find some vigorous thoughts from a new point 
of view, and he will also find the book ~susnabes by some excellent views and portraits| of the leaders of the time.” 
FREDERIC HARRISON in the Speaker. 


TRUTHS NEW AND OLD. By the Venerable Archdeacon Witson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE MIND OF TENNYSON. By E. Hersney Sneatu. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


** Admirably sums up for us Tenniyson’s philosophic ideas and the creed he had ultimately arrived at. Since Mr. Stopford Brooke’s com 
prehensive survey of Tennyson, nothing so excellent has been written on the poet’s ideas......[t is the work of one who is himself a philosophic 
thinker and teacher.” —Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Tuomas Davinson, Author of “ Aristotle and the 
Ancient Educational Ideals,” ‘‘ Rousseau and Education according to Nature,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


** An original book, bold in conception, vast in design, limited only in size.” —Ziterature. 


“A thoroughly able and scholarly work by a writer of the first rank......the range of knowledge and thought shown in his work is 
remarkable.” — vitish Weekly. 


A new unabridged edition of FARTHEST 
NORTH, FRIDT/OF NANSEN, will be’ 


published on Monday, November 19th, in 
“ Miss Marian Bower has taken half a dozen charaéters of an original and well- 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY 
TRAVE L A N D B 10G RAPHY. net = enn Sem i The dutheves has done ‘her work so well that our interest 


is absorbed in the story she unfolds.” —Daily Telegraph. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


By MARIAN BOWER. 6s. 


With many Illustrations, and two Maps. Price 6s. 2 aha seen tone......managed with a good deal of quiet thought, 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES ARE: SECOND IMPRESSION of 
THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain | THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS, 


WituiaM Sisorns. Fully Illustrated, with Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 6s. By E. BERTHET, is now ready. 6s. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A.! «ppipE OF ENGLAND.” 
MARCUS REED. Crown 8vo. 6s... 


THE ALPS FROM END T0, END. By Sir | JANICE MEREDITH. : 
Chaplet by the Rev. W. A. B. By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW-ROBE. Being | BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


Sketches of the Domestic and Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the . By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


By ERNEST Fully Illustrated by E. A. Norsury, R.C.A., 
THE OLD. DOMINION. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


2 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scorz7; late 


“Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 6s. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By | THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. 


Epirx Sicugt, With Photograyure Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo. 6s. By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 


‘REGISTBRED AS A NEV/SPAPHR. 


& Co., 5 N E.C., and Published by F Ww w the Office Street, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


17 ovember, 1900. 


Gratis. 


MESSRS. 


“METHUEN’S LIST. 


_ONE E HUNDRED AND 
THE MASTER. ‘CHRISTIAN. By 


Marie ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It cannot be denied that ‘ The Master Christian’ 
is a powerful book ; that it is one likely to raise un- 
comfortable questions in all but the most self.satisfied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the ay ot decay of faith—in a manner which 
g up...... The good 
Cardinal Bonpré is a beautiful fi ure, , fit tostand Teaide. 

ood Bishop in ‘ Les Misérables.’...... The c r 
i a 's with Manuel ‘before 


passion...... 
reading, Examiner. 


“ ANTHONY HOPE'S BEST.” 
QUISANTE. By Antuony Hope. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ A story fuller of genuine human interest and acute 
study of human nature than anything we have had 
from Mr. Hope......The book abounds in clever talk 
and smart epigram.”—A theneum 

“* The book is notable for a very high literary quality, 
and an impress of power and on e.” 

ily Chronicle. 


* A stud: worthy of one of the most brilliant of our 
”"— Daily News. 


‘orning Leader. 
fail to hold reader’s atten- 
tion," — Times. 
“A MASTER HAND.” 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By 
Epen Puittrotts, Author of ‘‘ The Children of 
the Mist.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

* A book of strange power and fascination.” 
‘orning Post. 
“Mr. Phillpotts’s rustics are gloriously funny.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘ The issues of life are explored by a master-hand.” 
Dail, jaily Telegraph. 
** Full of charm.”—Manchester G: uardian. 
** A vivid style and a powerful grasp.” —A theneum. 
“ Inimitable humour.” —Dazly Graphic. 

A full-blooded story.” —Academy. 

rustics are delicious.”—S?, James’ Gazette. 
Rich in native humour.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘*Mr. Phillpotts is a strenuous and serious novelist.” 

Spectator. 


ALONGSIDE THE IMMORTAL PICKWICK.’ 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. 


Jacoss, Author of “ Many, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ll Edition. 
“Can be unreservedly recommended to all who 
have not lost their ite for wholesome laughter.” 
Spectator. 
the most amusing situations and witty 
"Scotsman. 
laughter.compeling book. The characters are 
all ’—Glasgow Evening News. 
“ A really funny k."—Manchester Guardian. 
“The best ae book published for many a 
om, 


A. STRONG LIVING PICTURE.” 


cu NNING MURRELL. By Artuur 
Gown of A Child of the Jago,” &c. 


** A close and sympathetic study.” '—A theneum. 

~“Well out of the beaten track......of unusual 
nterest.”—Scotsman. 

A sheer success of lit "Morning Post. 

‘Admirable Delightfu humorous relief..... a 
most artistic and sati: achievement.”—Sfectator. 

Mr. Morrison is to be heartily 

‘all Gazette, 
“ Lives in the memory.”—Saturday Review. 


STRING OF PEARLS.” 


THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, 
Author of “ What Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
‘* Of amazing workmanship.”—Daily News. 
~** It is impossible to resist its fascination 
Saturday Review. 
*“The charm of the indefinable...... wholly inimit- 
able.” —Oxtlook: 


Exquisite James's 


“ The amazing the great worker.” 
S; aker. 


‘orning 
workmanship is simply wonderful. There i 


AROUSES ENTHUSIASM.” 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By 


Lucas eont Author of *‘ The Wages of Sin.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
“In ‘The Gateless oy it is at once evident 
that, whilst Lucas Malet has preserved her birthright 
of originality, the artistry, the actual writing, is above 
even the high level o ‘the books that were 
fore.” — Westminster Gazette 
“ It is an admirable piece of work,. with a fascination 
of its own.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“* Expresses admirably some of the true aspects of 
the supernatural life.”— Pilot. 
‘“‘The workmanship of the book is eminently ad- 
mirable. The k is written with eee 
reticence, humour, and power.” 


“FULL OF DRAMATIC INCIDENT.” 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 
By Max Pemserton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
‘One of the best novels the author has written. It 
places him in the front rank of living novelists.” 
Daily Express. 
Full of incident.” — Scotsman. 
*4 story of pure adventure, with a sensation on 
every page. Mail. 
D IMAGINATION.” 


TONGUES “OF CONSCIENCE. By 
Rosert Hicuens, Author of ‘‘ Flames.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ The curious, — pathetic, the haunting, the 
picturesque.’ 

“Will enormously mae his reputation. The 
nearest approach to a classic we have seen for some 


time.” —Star. 
“ Of a strange haunting quality.’ By pur Herald. 
Powerfully written.’ "—Morn orni 
IMPRESS OF GENIUS.” 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. War 
Stories. By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘‘ The 
Red Badge of Courage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(Second Edition in the Press. 
** A fascinating volume.” — Spectator. 
“Wonderfully clever. "—Country 
** brilliant last word.”—Academ 
** Mr. Crane seldom did better "—Daily Mail. 
Something of the truth about war.”—Z cho. 


“FULL OF PASSION AND ADVENTURE.” 


~WINEFRED. By S. Barinc-GouLp, 


Author of ‘“‘Mehalah.” [IIlustrated. Crown 


8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
** A telling picture and a capital story.” —Zimes. 
“ Fine realism.” —Birmi: Post. 
“One of Mr. Baring- 


uld’s excellent stories, 
Many incidents diversify this lively book.” 
Atheneum. 


= . ane Marley is one of those strong natures which 
rt. Baring-Gould loves to draw.” —Gilode. 
“This book has a healthy, breezy quality.” 
Glasgow Heraid, 
Full of interest.” —Scotsman. 
FINE ROMANCE.” 


SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. 
BLOUNDELLE- Burton, Author of ‘‘ The Clash of 
ms.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Stirring throughout.” —Gdobe. 
** Admirably told......... of quite exceptional merit.” 
Scotsman. 
‘* A fascinating romance.”—London Argus. 
“STRENGTH AND ART.” 


PATH AND GOAL. By Apa Can- 
BRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
Admirably told with a fine sympathy.” —Scotsman. 
“ Fine character-portraying.”—S?. James’ Gazette. 
“We meet with real human beings.” 
Literary World. 


“CLEVER AND ENTERTAINING.” 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
By Dorotuea GERARD, Author of “ Lady Baby.” 
»... Crown 8vo. 6s. [s Edition. 
Bright and entertaining.” —Sfectator 
“‘ Highly entertaining and ble.”—Scot: 
“ Fortunate is the reader into whose hands this book 
falls.” —Oxtlook. 
A light-hearted story." —Academy. 
“A BRILLIANT PIECE OF WORK.” 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


By Ricuarp Marsu, Author of “ The Beetle.” 
8vo..6s. econd Edition. 
Very clever and highly "—Scotsman. 


ELMSLIE’S DRAG-NET. By E. H. 


Strain. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs, 


Penny. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of life in 


“MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE 


coop BABIES. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
AND 


WRITINGS. By Epwarp .Grnson. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes by G. Brrkpeck 
Hirt, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s.; demy 8vo, gilt 
top, 8s, 6d. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 

YAM. Translated by FirzGERALD, 

with a Commen b M. Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar 3. Ross. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOER 
WAR: By F. H. E. Cunuirre, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and ortraits. Vol. I. 15s. 

This book contains the narrative of the war from its 
beginning to the Relief of Ladysmith, and is ma, 
nificently illustrated. It has been r ised on 1 

dds as the most serious and reasoned contribution 
to the history of the-war, and will remain for many 
years the standard authority. 


THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By 


THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By 


F. S. Grancer, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By 
. W. With a Map. ‘Crown 
vO. 3S- 
“A vivid impression bod This excellent, htly- 
written epitome.” —Daily News. beightly 
“*Excellently well done......Enthralling.” 
Weekly Dispatch. 


IN THE WEB OF A WAR. By 


H. F. Prevost BaTTerssy. Plans and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By 


J. AnGus HamILton. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ A vivid picture.”—World. 

“ A thrilling story.”—Odserver. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By 


Fitson Younc. With Maps and _ Illustrations. 


** A very remarkable picture.’ "—World. 
na Those who like happy writing should get this 
book.’ "—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Vivid.” —Birmingham Post. 
“ Has the courage to tell the whole of what he saw.” 
Manchester Guar. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By 
Howarp C. Hitiecas. With 24 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, (Second Edition. 

“ A most interesting book. It has many and great 
merits.” —A thenaeum. 
“ Has extreme interest and 8 less value.” 
Mall Gazette. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations 
by Beatrice Alcock. ‘Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[The Rochester Dickens. 


SUSSEX. By F. G. Brazant, M.A. 


Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s.; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 


A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
CARDINAL Bona. with an Introduction 
_and Not b J.% STANBRIDGE, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. To 's College, Oxford.’ Pott’ 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. 

he Library of Devotion. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


. With’ Introductions, Notes, end Fron- 


tispieces. Pott 8vo. olume, cloth, zs. 6d, 
net ; leather, 2s 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
Feepaiognd by H..F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 


EOTHEN. By A. W. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J.C. Couuins, 

ALFRED LorpD TENNYSON. 

Edited Worpswortn. 

GOOD CHILDREN. 

By GELETT 


With numerous Illustrations. Small 


THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By 


Ge.ett. Burcgss. With 53 Illustrations, 8 of 
coloured, Small gto. 6s, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


F, MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW WORK. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text by Henry 
Broxman. In a vols. 8vo. 21s, net. F (Ready immediately. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, 8vo. 10s. net, Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo. 14s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


A NEW CARDENING BOOK BY THE HON. MRS. BOYLE. 
SYLYANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. 
With numerous Full-page and o‘her Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
October 1900, 
With Biographical Notices of its Members, Reprinted from the Times. x6mo. 1s, 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. - 
‘Illustrated. 8vo. ros. net. 


* A work brimful of the charm of a lovely land and interesting 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


“With 48 Full-page Illustrations and 38 Vignettes by the Author in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. net, . 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
_ MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENCLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

THE HISTORY OF THE VALOROUS AND WITTY 
KNIGHT-ERRANT DON QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA. 
Translated by THOMAS SHELTON. In 3 vols. 

Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Written and Pictured by MABEL DEARMER. 


A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. Globe 4to. 


picture boards, 6s. 


. By the Author of ‘‘ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES. 
With Coloured Illustrations by Katz GreENAWay. Small gto. 6s. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 
Auice B. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
With Coloured Illustrations by S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. 


THE TALE OF THE —— TWIN 


DRAGONS. Oblong 4to. Picture boards, 6s. 


Illustrated by 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND. A Tale of the 


Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief 
Heke in the Par! 1845. Told by an Old eha Maori. With a Preface 
the late Earl of Pemsroke. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Globe. 2s. 6d, net. 


SONGS from the BOOK of JAFFIR. 


Adapted from the Persian Translation of JAMSHID of YEZA, the Guebr. 


“An account.”—Academy. 


— 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


A MOST FASCINATING BOOK ON THE FAIR SEX. 
WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. By De Mautpe 


La CavikRE. | 108. 6d.—“‘ Quite the most interesting book of the moment.”— 


Leeds Mercury. ‘‘Its importance is difficult to exaggerate. 


feminine’ -written-with an extraordinary sympathy.” 

“Its lively pages teem with references to the customs, femi- 
famous women of that time.”—World. “‘ Its fascination 
netrative, it is equally notable for i its exquisite 
lightness of touch and brillian execution.”—S#. /ames’s Gazette. “ Illustrated 
with an unceasing flow of anec ce and citation, never more apt than when em- 
s/o to characterise that remarkable group who were imbued with the so-called 

platoniciennes.’ The book. will attract a wide circle of are 


nine ideals, and the 
baffles analysis. Many-sided 


AN ABSORBING COURT BIOGRAPHY. 


AUGUSTA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY. By Ciara 
Tscuupt. 7s. 6d. ‘*The record of a sad and disappointed life. We see a 
cultured, sensitive Princess thrown among uncongenial surroundings, where she is 
misunderstood and slighted and unloved, her h d irrevocabl 
her, absorbed in his passion for military greatness, and Ng 
chancellor. A valuable contribution to history.”—Daily Tele; 
read with great interest. The references to the present eslen will be read with 
much interest."—Daily News. 


y his masterful 
“will 


THE ANTARCTIC: ITS GEOGRAPHY, EXPLORA- 
TION, STRUCTURE, CLIMATE, FLORA, AND FAUNA. By Dr. 
FRICKER, With large Coloured Map, Plates, and Bibliography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ost seasonable. "—World. “* A good, honest piece of work.” —Daily Chronicle. 

fascinating history.”—St. Yames's 


FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. By Mrs. FRANK 

Penny. With Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

book.”"=A theneum. “ Cannot fail to find many readers, The account of the early 

“"Fraces of the East India Company is deeply interesting."—Westminster Review. 
the with admirable 


book.” —Madras Mail. 


THIRD EARL OF SHAFTESBURY: Life, Letters, 
and ‘‘ Philosophical Regimen.” Edited by Dr. B. Ranp. Portrait. 8vo. 1 
“* Prof. Rand has rendered English literature al philosophy a signal service. He 
is only one of many scholars who are devoting themselves to our unpublished 
records ; but none of their discoveries are comparable in 5 glee value to these 
unpublished letters and ethical doctrines.”—Daily News. ** Dr. id has tapped 
a spring of very unusual value. ‘Che volume reveals for the first time tne Earl's 
direct personal relations with the chief military and Parliamentary leaders, such as 
Marlborough, Somers, and Godolphin.” —G/lasgow Herald. Lhe warm thanks of 
all students of eighteenth-century letters are due to Dr. Rand. The letters are 
documents of great literary and historical value. Its publication is a we 
event."—Daily Chronicle. 


A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE. By R. Sewet, Author of 

“ The Indian Calendar,” &c. With 18 full-page Illustrations and 3 Coloured 
Maps. Royal 8vo. 158. A history of Vijayanagar, on valuable and inter- 
esting Portuguese chronicles of the sixteenth century lately discovered, Very little 
has hitherto been known of this city and kingdom, which played no unimportant 
part in South-Indian history. 


MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS, AND THE OTHER. 
EAST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Professor C. Ketter. Translated by 
H. A. Nespitt, M.A. With 3 Coloured Maps and 64 raunan Large 8vo. 
7s. 64. Next week. 


one CHRISTIAN NAMES: their History, Mean- 
, and Association. By Hetena Swan. Small 8vo. In fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. 
waad t is hoped that this charmingly produced book, printed throu hout in red 


and black, and tastefully bound in decorated linen from a design by Mr. F.. C. Tilney, ' 


will become one of the most popular gift-books of the season. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EVIL AND EVOLUTION.” 


COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 3s. 6d. net.— 
FIRST REVIEW.—*‘A plea for the direct application of religious principles 
to commercial Well written and evidently sincere.” —Literature. 


THE SCIENCE OF CIVILISATION : the Principles 
Industrial, and Commercial Prosperity. By C. B. 
VO. £05. 


By Cot. KENNY-HERBERT (“ WYVERN "). 
1. PICNICS AND SUPPERS. [Next week. 


2. VEGETABLES AND SIMPLE DIET. [Shortiy. 


TWO CHILOREN’S BOOKS BY WELL-KNOWN NOVELISTS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOD, WITH AND WITH. 
OUT BETIY. By G. Carpe.va, Author of “ A King’s Daughter,” “ For 
the Life of Others,” &c. - Illustrated by Photographs from Lite. 2s. 6d.—** Simply 


. and most winningly written, and deserves a wide popularity. The illustrations are. 


good, and the whole volume neatly and elegantly got up." —G/asgow Herald. 


A POOR BUFFER. -By HELEN Savite, Author of ‘* Love the 

Player.” With Illustrations by Nancy Ruxton. 3s. 6d.—‘‘ A very natural and 
a very touching narrative, well told and exceedingly interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“ A pretty story about a lovable and larky little Irish girl.”"—. cotsman. 


“SWAN-SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, London. 


Not only an ex- : 
_haustive study of the life, occupation, aims, and character of woman, but also a fas- 
cinati of the ‘ eternal 


‘cinating 
—Daily 


estranged from . 


**A useful and readable ' 


“Must rank as the 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT WEEK.| 


THE LIFE OF ABDUR RAHMAN, 


AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Edited by MIR MUNSHI SULTAN MOHAMMAD KHAN, 
Secretary of State of Afghanistan. With Portrait, Maps, and 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 7 


A NEW WORK BY YVES GUYOT. 


BOER POLITICS: an Answer to some Pro- 


Boer Statements, based on Facts and Documents. By YvEs 
Guyot, Editor of Ze Sidc/e, Paris, Large crown 8vo.. paper 
covers, 2s. [Ready next week, 


A HERO OF TIRAH, 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN HAUGHTON, 


Commandant of the 36th Sikhs. A Memoir. By Major A. C. 
YATE, 2nd (Duke of Connaught’s Own) Baluch Battalion, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘*England and Russia Face to Face in 
Asia,” &c. With Portraits and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
i2s. net. [ Published. 


A NEW STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


A SEA KING'S MIDSHIPMAN, An Episode 


in the Life of the famous Lord Cochrane (afterwards Lord 
Dundonald). By A. LEE KNIGHT. With 12 Illustrations by 
Monro S. Orr. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Published. 


A CENTURY OF QUR SEA STORY. By 


‘WALTER JEFFERY, Author of ‘‘ The King’s Yard,” &c. With a 
Photogravure frontispiece of Lord Nelson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[ Published, 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


THE LIFE OF PARIS, By Ricuarp Wuirernc, 


Author of ‘* No. 5 John Street,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready next week. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. Small 


crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


it is obviously necessary that these letters should be anonymous, but 
the publisher, without holding himself in any way responsible for their 
authorship, confidently hopes that their special characteristics will be 
considered fully to justify their publication. [ Published. 


A VIZIER’ DAUGHTER. A Tale of the 


Hazara War. By LILLiAs HAMILtTon, M.D., sometime Medical 
Adviser to Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, With Illustra- 
tions. [ Published. 


ON THE WING OF GCCASIONS, Stories of 


the. Secret Service in America during the War of 1860-1. : By 
CHANDLER Harris, the Author of ‘* Uncle; Remus.” 
[Ready next week. 


A POPULAR EDITION. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, by Means of 


Natural Selection. By CHartes Darwin, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With a [Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Large 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [ Published. 


A HANDY BOOK OF. HORTICULTURE. 4» 


Introduction ’to the Theory and Practice of Gardening. With 


Illustrations and Diagrams. ‘By F. C. Hayes, M.A., Lecturer 
in Practical Horticulture in Alexandria College, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Published. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER, Compiled 


by F. WARRE CorNnisH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
_ Large 8vo. specially strongly bound, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


QUOUSQUE TANDEM ? 
A SOUTH AFRICAN MEDLEY. 


‘The South African Conspiracy.” By F. W. Bell. 
London: Heinemann. 1900. 5s. 

** Origin of the Anglo-Boer War Revealed.” By C. H. 

Thomas. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1900. 
s. 6d. 

as South African Studies.” By A. P. Hillier. London: 
Macmillan. 1900. 6s. 

‘* The Settlement after the War in South Africa.” By 
M. J. Farrelly. London: Macmillan. 1900. tos. 
net. 

‘*The Renascence of South Africa.” By A. R. 
Colquhoun. London: Hurst and _ Blackett. 
1900. 55. 

WE should hardly exaggerate if we said that during 

the last six months more has been written in 

England about the South African Republic than in the 

last six centuries about the Roman Empire. Perhaps 

a respite might come were it not for the daily papers, 

which one can hardly open without discovering abysses 

of ignorance and misconception. Therefore, like a 

degenerate Curtius, the modern ‘‘ publicist” (as he 

loves to be called) hurls into the gulf a ponderous 
volume. Books full of facts appear every week, 
and yet we still find correspondents like Mr. . Hales 
betraying with assurance the most egregious ignorance 


on such commonplaces of South African history as the | 
position of Basutoland. So long as journalists prattle, , 


‘‘experts”’ will continue to lecture. We should, how- 
ever, hardly describe these five writers as alike experts. 
Mr. Thomas, a Swiss burgher of the: South African 
Republic, may be dismissed at cnce. He is convinced 
that England has been in the right, but we should 
accept his conviction with more gratitude did he not 
blunder hopelessly as to facts, dates and names, and 
found his theories upon the assurance that certain un- 
named and insignificant persons in Holland had brought 
about the catastrophe of which the Boers are the 
innocent victims. The theory would certainly wound 
the amour propre of Mr. Kruger. Mr. Bell’s book 
stands upon a higher level, but he has spoiled it by 
trying to prove too much. We all know that a dis- 
loyal agitation has for years been worked in Cape 
Colony, and most of us know enough to. be convinced 
that Mr. Te Water and Mr. Sauer are not proper 


persons tq be again Ministers of the Queen. But Mr. . 


Bell, carefully collating the evidence as to the designs 
of Messrs. Kruger and Reitz, and the ideals of fanatic 
Dopper Ministers, endeavours to establish the 
position that a huge organised conspiracy existed 
throughout South Africa. His facts are more 
valuable than his inferences.. We believe the truth to 


be that many Cape Dutch wished success to the Trans- - 


vaal in its attempt to destroy British hegemony, but 
were by no means anxious to be incorporated in the 
territories of a victorious and corrupt Republic. They 
may have looked to a union, years hence, in which 
British authority should be reduced to a shadow. But 
our record is not so good in South Africa that we can 
afford to class such men with the rebels, though we 
understand that to loyal colonists like Mr. Bell their 
attitude must have been peculiarly offensive. His book 
does not take sufficient account of the many Dutchmen 
who have fought on our side, and it is too fike an 
unsuccessful indictment of a nation. Writers of to-day 
attempt cheerfully the task which Burke pronounced 
impossible. A sounder judgment will be found in 
Dr. Hillier’s very miscellaneous collection of reprinted 
lectures and articles, which is too slight to call for 
prolonged criticism, yet too well informed to be 
neglected. Dr. Hillier, as readers of his previous book 
know, was connected with the Reform movement. An 
Uitlander with a very different record is Dr. Farrelly, 
an Irish barrister who was for some time legal 
adviser to the South African Republic, but is now 
a‘ vociferous Imperialist. _The two -; positions are 
not incompatible, and many loyal subjects of the Queen 
accepted posts in the two Republics which the war 
Cc 
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made untenable. He knows Pretoria from within, and 
seems to have discussed high politics with almost every 
man of note in South Africa; but his manner: is too 
reminiscent of that ascribed to Goethe by Matthew 
Arnold, ‘‘ To lay his finger on the spot and say ‘ Thou 
ailest here and here.’” The title of the book is a little 
misleading, for it is in the main a study, full and 
careful, of the events and circumstances that led to the 
war, and the author's own hasty scheme of reconstruc- 
tion on the model of the Indian Empire is so entire an 
Idol of the Cave, which the men of the Marketplace 
would reject, as to make us doubtful §whether Dr. 
Farrelly could, as he seems to suggest, have steered 
South Africa through the storm had he been given the 
helm six years ago. As a record of the decline and 
fall of the Transvaal), the book will have a permanent 
value. We are more doubtful of the worth of Mr. 
Coiquhoun’s beok. Most men would be content with 
solving the problem of China and saying the last word 
upon the advance of Russia on the Hindu Kush, but 


sums on armaments and the em- 
ployment of foreign officers, were 
rapidly carfied into effect. Re- 
actionary legislation followed, a 
stringent fass [Sic] law and an 
Aliens Expulsion Act were passed 
and not modified until representa- 
tions had been made by the British 
Government. The right of free 
speech was curtailed, and an 
abortive pass law was set afoot, 
which would have compelled 
Uitlanders to carry a distinctive 
badge.” 
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spent by the Transvaal on arma-— 
ments which.could only be em. 
ployed against Uitlanders. gr’ 
British. Reactionary legislation 
followed: a stringent Pass [sic] 
Law and an Aliens’ Expulsion 
Act (which gave the Executive 
power to expel any innocent alien: 
at their pleasure) were added to 
the statute book, and only modi- 
fied after very strong representa- 
tions from Downing Street. The 
right of free speech among 
Uitlanders was vigorously re- 
pressed, and an attempt was 
made, in the abortive ‘ Pass 
Law,’ to compel them to carry a 
distinctive badge.” 


An odd fact with regard to this third passage is that 


the statement that ‘‘a stringent pass law . 


passed” is not true. 


Was 


It is clear that in the parallel 


sentence in ‘‘ The Transvaal Boers,” ‘‘ Pass Law” must 


Mr. Colquhoun, an indefatigable patriot, can find time 


to instruct us upon South Africa. 


His own service as 


Administrator in Mashonaland must have shown him 
many of the difficulties of government in these colonies, 
and some of his remarks are shrewd, though some of 


his facts are shaky. 


In fact the historical summary is 


the weak spot in the book. Mr. Colquhoun acknow- 
ledges his obligations to ‘‘the works of Theal, Noble, 
Lucas, Gresswell, and Bryce,” but we note with interest 
some very curious coincidences between his chapter on 
the recent history of the Transvaal and a little book 
called ‘‘The Transvaal Boers” by ‘‘ Africanus,” to 


which he does not allude. 


There are nearly six pages 


of these coincidences, from which we select a few 


sentences. 


** Renascence of South Africa.” 
Page 167. 

** The Boer claim toa monopoly 
of a large and valuable tract of 
South Africa was untenable —a 
handful of ill-educated peasantry, 
pastoral and averse to contact 
with the outer world, suddenly 
feeling the shock arising from the 
impact of an intelligent, enterpris- 
ing, and aggressive wedge of 
Uitlanders. hen the Transvaal 
was made over by the Convention 
of 1881 that country was sparsely 
populated, and the small number 
of Dutch farmers then in the 
country cannot be considered to 
be owners of the soil, for in- 
stance as the Japanese possess 
Japan or the British Britain.” 


Fage 160. 

*€In 1895, under the terms of 
a new convention, the administra- 
tion of Swaziland was transferred 
to the Transvaal, with the pro- 
vision, however, that it was not 
to be incorporated with the Re- 
public and that European 
residents in the country were to 
have full burgher rights. Mono- 
polies were forbidden, the Dutch 
and English languages were to 
be on an equal footing, and the 
duties. to be imposed were not to 
be higher than. those imposed 
either in ‘h: Transvaal or by the 
Customs Union. The Uitlanders 
in Swaziland were therefore to be 
in a better position than those of 
the Transvaal.” 


Page 165. 

“ The eral attitude of the 
Colonial . Office seemed to give 
evlour to the fears for their in- 
dependence felt by the Boers, and 
certain steps which had been pro- 
posed before the Raid, namely, 
the -creation of forts round Pre- 
toria, the expenditure of large 


‘* The Transvaal Boers.” 
Page 147. 

‘* At the same time it must be 
remembered that the Boers can- 
not justifiably claim a monopoly 
in the possession of a large tract 
of South Africa, and that they 
have shown themselves unworthy 
possessors of a political supremacy. 

. . The Transvaal was handed 
over by the Convention of 1881 to 
its European inhabitants, and was 
not given in perpetuity to the 
Boers. In 1881 it was very 
sparsely populated, and the hand- 
ful of Dutch farmers who had 
established themselves in the 
country only forty years back 
should not be considered (as they 
undoubtedly are by their sympa- 
thisers) to be owners of the terri- 
tory in the sense in which the 
French nation France or 
the Dutch nation possesses Hol- 
land.” 


Page 118. 

**In 1895 a new convention 
came into force. The administra- 
tion of Swaziland was transferred 
to the South African Republic, 
with important reservations. It 
was not to be incorporated with 
the Republic, but European resi- 
dents in the territory were to have 
full burgher rights. The Dutch 
and English languages were to be 
on a footing of .absolute equality ; 
there were to be no monopolies ; 
and no duties were to be imposed 


higher ‘than’ the maximum tariff 


rates imposed either by the South 
African Republic or the 
Customs Union. It will thus be 
seen that Uitlanders in Swaziland 
are in a far better position than 


Uitlanders in the Transvaal 
proper.” 
Page 139. 
‘Unhappily ‘the attitude of 


the Colonial Office lent a certain 
plausibility to the Boers’ pro- 
fessed fears for their independence. 
Johannesburg was therefore sur- 
rounded with a girdle of forts, 
after the Uitlanders had been dis- 
armed, and enormous sums were 


be a misprint for ‘‘ Press Law,” and on Jooking up the 
matter we find that in the first edition of that book 
‘‘ Press Law ” stood in this place, and again lower down, | 
Clearly in the second edition the printers took the neces-_, 
sary correction of the second ‘‘ Press Law” to ‘“‘ Pass 
Law” to apply to the first as well. But how does 
‘pass law” come into Mr. Colquhoun’s pages? We 
would not make too much of coincidences. South Africa 
sometimes seems to affect writers’ moral standard. 
Mr. Basil Worsfold for one has been a victim of the 
plagiarist. But we should like to ask Mr. Colquhoun 
whether it was really worth while to sketch the 
history of the Transvaal if he could not summarise it in” 
more original language, or avoid falling into an error 
(that about badges) made by an anonymous predecessor? 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF CHOPIN. 


«« Chopin : the Man and his Music.” By James Huneker. 
New York: Scribner’s. 1900. 
Maes biography has been sadly neglected. 
There have been several great musicians ; and 
many musicians only a little less than great; most of 
them have been men of interesting character, most 
of them have lived their lives on lines clean away from 
the commonplace ; all of them have affected their own 
or subsequent times strongly; not one has gone un- 
influenced by the time in which he dwelt. Whether as 
personalities or as factors concerned in the making of . 
history, they have surely been worth a little study— 
they, their relations to their times, and the relations of 
their times to them. As yet very little has been done. 
There are the ‘‘monumental” works of Spitta on 
Bach and Jahn on Mozart; there are Dr. Chrysander’s 
incomplete Handel, and Nieck’s Chopin, and Finck’s 
Wagner ; and, besides these, there is scarce anything 
but a host of unsatisfactory sketches that reveal 
nothing, determine nothing. Of the biographers named 
Jahn and Spitta alone make any attempt to show 
what influences, outside mere musical, technical 
influences, played upon their subjects and altered their 
subjects’ destinies and achievements. Still less has” 
been attempted in the way of showing how the 
composers modified the course of the thoughts and 
emotions of men and women engaged in other arts than 
the art of music. Let us consider for a moment the 
case of Wagner. 
essayed to show why, down to his last work, ‘‘ Parsifal,” , 
his music contained so much of Weber. He certainly 
thought far more highly of Beethoven: he.studied him 
with greater care and wrote of him with greater fulness 
and enthusiasm. It was Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
mot Weber’s ‘‘ Freischiitz,” that he gave at. Bayreuth. 


Yet. for one trace, of Beethoven in his music, . 


for one phrase ‘‘lifted” from Beethoven or shaped 
by the Beethoven spirit, there are dozens directly 
reminiscent of Weber. The fact is not accounted 
for by a glib tale of Wagner’s childish admiration 
for Weber. Indeed, if these stories of the youth 
of great men can be believed at all, it was not 
the hearing of a Weber opera which first prompted 
him to essay composition, but a representation of 
Goethe’s ‘“‘Egmont” with Beethoven’s music. 
day, pethaps, a biographer will take the trouble to 


No one, to our knowledge, has . 
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demonstrate that Wagner, the biggest product of the 
big Romantic movement, was bound to -begin with, 
and through life largely to adhere to, the Weber idiom. 
His inspiration was not in the smallest degree derived 
from Weber : it came to him through literary channels. 
But Weber was the only musician who “had been 
there” before him; Weber represented in music the 
forces that touched Wagner through literature, drama, 
even politics, and perhaps through painting—not that 
there was much painting in Germany; and when 
.Wagner wanted to utter in music all that was seething 
in his brain, after trying to express himself in drama 
alone, he simply obeyed the universal law of art and 
artists in appropriating the language of his nearest—in 
this case his only—predecessor.:. Weber alone amongst 
the musicians was an out-and-out German romanticist; 
‘an out-and-out romanticist Wagner began, and remained 
till the last minute of his life; and it would have been 
more than strange, it would have been wildly incredible, 
had he not at once made Weber’s inventions of 
melodic outline and of musical colour his own and used 
them all his days. Beethoven was infinitely deeper, 
broader, grander, than Weber; but Wagner had 


nothing to add to’Beethoven’s “‘ message.” He had.a . 


‘very great deal to add to Weber’s message, for Weber 
died leaving most of the suggestions of German roman- 
ticism unexploited in music; and the result. was inévit- 
able. This may seem rather a long digression } but it 
is a conérete illustration of our point with regard to 
musical’ biography ; and we will continue -it-a little 


further. If one of the most surprising charatteristics 


of Wagner’s music -has not so’ far heeexplained, we 


‘need not wonder that the influence’ of that music 


upon all modern artists—poets; dramatists, pain- 
ters, sculptors—has never.’ beem adequately dealt 
with. Wagner has enormoasly’shaped and coloured 
all our present-day thinkings:*When in the course 
of time it becomes eagy!to see him in perspec- 
tive, will his biographers fiote’ the fact? According 
to the scientists’ laws of éhasice they will not. Thereis 
not in existence the bidgtaphty of any musician which 
does not end with his déath—as if the work of every 
great man in art did:inot end, but always, properly 
speaking, begin, with*his death! We feel justified in 
asserting that there has never yet been written a satis- 
factory account ofthe life, work and influence of a 
great musician. It still remains (to give a few instances) 
to be shown how’ Purcell exercised a fine and whole- 
some influence’ on Handel; how Handel's influence 
killed English music and musicians for more than a 
century ; how Bach, misunderstood and misapplied by 
Mendelssohn, also helped to choke English music. A 


‘score of éther examples might be given, but these will 


serve. We are not without hope. Men of wide culture 
are now beginning to write about music; and if only, 
as our own musical critic so pathetically has said not 
once but often, yet ‘not too often, musicians would read 
even one book, something might yet be achieved. 

The biography, then, of a great musician should trace 
all the forces proceeding from out the days before him, 
or from his immediate environment, that made him 
precisely what he became. It should show what he 
himself brought fresh into the world. What there is 
wholly and solely of himself in his music should be made 
perfectly clear. No one could reasonably object if his 
character were illustrated by a sufficient quantity of the 
usual anecdotage and gossip; for, after all, to know 
what a man liked for breakfast and the time he pre- 


‘ferred to go to bed may help us to understand the man’s 


heart and mind a little better. «The book should con- 
clude with a study of the influence he exercised on his 
contemporaries and successors. If this be our ideal of 
an adequate biography, can Mr. James Huneker’s 
‘* Life of Chopin” be considered adequate? Taking 
into account its length—4co pages of only moderate 
size—we think it can It is certainly the most read- 
able study of Chopif yet published. Mr. Huneker has 
rare qualifications for the task he set himself. To begin 
with he is an expert and’ enthusiastic pianist ; and 
Chopin is of course above all the pianist’s musician. 
He has temperament, and genuine sympathy with the 
Slav nature. © Knowing the Slav nature more intimately 
than most men, having a thorough acquaintance with 
all the forms in which it has expressed itself in music, 


he has a copious flow of picturesque, pointed phrases 
to reveal in language all the things he has perceived. 
Whether Mr. Huneker would sueceed-as well with a 
musician who owed less to his ‘own idiosyncrasies and 
more to outside influences—Handel, for example—we 
cannot say. He has certainly’done excellently with 
Chopin. The date of his birth settled, and, we hope, 
the question dead and decently buried for ever, the 
early years, the middle years, and the pathetic last 
years of his life are sketched rapidly, but vividly, 
aod with sufficient accttracy. ‘*The Man” and ‘‘ The 
Poet and Psychologist” are eloquently discussed ; and 
after that comes by-far the most valuable portion of the 
book to students, a part which at the same time will 
not weary tion-technical readers—the music. The 
music of Chopin, much as it is played by young ladies 
at boardihg-schools and by pianists who make the 
erotic appeal to foolish women, is hardly at all under- 
stood.* Its greatest features are overlooked ; the new 
things that Chopin brought into music are disregarded ; 
and ‘its weak sides are alone glorified and exploited. 
It is a thing to be thankful for that many of the 


“nocturnes are extremely difficult to play, else we should 


be plagued with them all, even as we were plagued until 


“a few years ago, when Mendelssohn ‘‘ went out,” 


by the Songs without Words. Chopin wrote a great 
deal of feeble, anzemic, erotic, unhealthy music, it is 
true; but he wrote also a lot of magnificent, virile, 
freshly invented stuff ; and it was high time that that was 
also studied and taken into account. Mr. Huneker 
dismisses quickly enough the music that is so popular 
because it is easy to play and its emotions so easy to 
understand ; and he spreads himself upon the things of 
genuine importance. We have not space to follow 
him through his luxurious jungle of interpretations, 
explanations and suggestions ; but we cordially invite 
our readers, especially our piano-playing readers, to 
do so. 


THE ABODE OF SNOW 


“In the Ice World of Himalaya.” By. Fanny Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman. 
London: Unwin. 1900. 16s. 


R. and Mrs. Workman have had a number of 
exceptional experiences in the highlands of 
Kashmir ; conquering and naming, somewhat in- 
felicitously, several virgin peaks ; undergoing cheerfully 
all manner of hardships; and overcoming obstacles 
with admirable pluck. The lady in particular is to be 
congratulated upon the courageous endurance, which 
alone enabled her to place to her credit ‘‘ three 
successive world mountaineering records” of her sex, 
viz. 18,600, 19,450 and 21,000 feet. As a recital of 
adventure, therefore, as also on account of the 
graphic descriptions of untrodden paths and the illus- 
trations which accompany them, this volume is sure 


‘to be popular. A somewhat lighter touch would have 


made it very popular indeed. ‘‘I am not a light 
weight and am a slow climber,” says Mrs.- Workman ; 
“so long as my movements are slow and measured,” 
her husband informs us, ‘I do not lose breath and 
manage to get along comfortably.” No doubt the 
characteristic qualities thus indicated served to ensure 
many of the writers’ triumphs, but they will tax the 
patience of some readers. So too will the reticence 
and the garrulity, which often appear inopportunely. 
For instance, they witnessed a miracle play at. the 
Buddhist monastery of Himis, and we should have 
welcomed a minute description, but they content 
themselves with informing us that ‘some of the 
interesting and fantastic ceremonies bore a close 
resemblance to rites of the Roman Catholic Charch. ’ 
On the other hand, page after page in almost every 
chapter is devoted to tedious lamentations over the 
shortcomings of the coolies they employed, and it does 
not seem to have occurred to them that any blame 
attached to themselves for these shortcomings. But 
the observant reader will find an explanation in the 
alternate weakness and undue strictness of the leaders. 
At one dangerous passage we find Mr. Workman 
pelting his servants with stones to urge them on; at 
other times he submits helplessly to ‘the most pre- 
posterous demands and exactions: the coolies, we are 
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informed with sweet simplicity, ‘‘ acted throughout as 
if they were on a junketing excursion.” ‘‘What a 
contrast,” it is ingenuously exclaimed, ‘‘ did the 
conduct of these well-clothed, full-fed coolies in 1898 
offer to that of those, who, in 1848, half-naked followed 
Sir Joseph Hooker over snow and ice in his venturesome 
explorations! Why the difference?” “Yet the answer 
is a very simple one: Sir Joseph Hooker knew how to 
manage his servants, Mr. Workman did not. He 
could not even speak Hindustani. And he seems to 
have been very unreasonable in his conception of the 
duty of a political officer, who in India has something 
else to do besides playing taskmaster to a globe- 
trotter’s domestics. 
©. The wit and style of the writers are, as might be 
expected, ponderous. ‘‘ Our pedal extremities did not 
suffer from dryness” is their method of conveying the 
fact that their feet got wet. The loss of the lady’s 
topi is related at prodigious length and the topee 
itself is mentioned as “ the visiting-card the wind forced 
her to leave in a deep crevasse on Koser Gunge.” 
They were troubled with flies, whose ‘‘ well-meant 
attentions met with rather an inhuman reception and 
the list of the slain was large. No prisoners were 
taken.” But perhaps the worst feature of the whole 
book is the impertinent glossary, which figures at the 
end... We have often had occasion to remonstrate with 
authors who persist in dragging in foreign words 
where English ones would have conveyed the same 
meaning. But we have never yet met with authors 
who, not content with the commission of such a 
solecism, gravely tabulate in a glossary the words 
they should have used. This is sinning with widely 
open eyes indeed. Thus we read: ‘‘ Shardu is a not 
unhappy dot of barbarian civilisation nestling at the 
foot of a grand entourage of bold soaring peaks.” We 
turn to the glossary and find ‘‘ Entourage, setting.” 
How much better and simpler to have written ‘‘ a grand 
setting ” in the first instance. This glossary is indeed 
the one humourous part of the book, not hesitating to 
inform us that dasaar means market; euch, to you; 
Friede, peace: Sonne, sun; and shtkarz, hunter. Nor 
are the simple words always correctly rendered. 
Cirque is not a circle and goulasch (which should be 
written gulyds) is an Hungarian, not an Austrian stew. 
Still even expert mountaineers will find something 
to learn from this book ; others who are ambitious to 
foliow in their footsteps will profit as well from their 
failures as from their successes; and the desultory 
reader will derive some solid instruction from a nar- 
rative of exploration in a little-known, nor easily 
accessible region. 


SIX NOVELS. 


‘‘The Fourth Generation.” By Sir Walter Besant. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 1900. 6s. 


Sir Walter Besant has been ill-advised to enter 
the lists with Messrs. Guy Boothby, Fergus Hume, 
and others of that ilk: as a murder-mystery-maker 
he is quite outclassed. Not only would the climax 
be apparent, from the start, to the merest tiro in 
sensational fiction, but the whole machinery of the 
melodrama is so badly staged that the gaping flats are 
always in evidence, and the pleasures of conjecture are 
never stimulated. One is prepared to admit that the 
Criminal Investigation Department has improved on 
its methods of seventy years ago, but that an incrimina- 
tory letter should have been allowed to lie unread on 
the drawing-room table for seven decades is a severe 
strain on the average credulity. Nor can one honestly 
accept the recluse, who has never opened his lips toa 
fellow creature for the allotted space of human life, as 
a permissible figure outside a home for lunatics. It 
would be idle to discuss the plot in a serious vein : as 
in most of the author’s works, coin¢idence plays a 
predominant part. Of course, the young lady in the 
flat adjacent to the heir of this eccentric old gentleman 
proves to be the only surviving descendant of the 
murdered man, and this marriage not only exercises 
the blood-curse, but unites the vast fortune which has 
been accumulated during the protracted stage of 
imbecility. One seems to have read this kind of thing 
often before in cheaper kinds of literature. The pity is 
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that Sir Walter should have found such a sorry peg 
necessary for the display of his thesis, for it is one of 
those works of fiction which suffer from the encum- 
brance of a purpose. Briefly, the motive is the illuminat- 
ing discovery that the sufferings of the children on 
account of ancestral sins, even unto the fourth genera. 
tion, must be interpreted not as vicarious punishment 
but as the consequence of the past misdeeds. It may 
be questioned whether such an interpretation has not 
been arrived at by most thinking people, or even 
whether at the present date any other rational con. 
struction can be placed upon the divine utterance, 
However, the idea is not sufficiently original to justify 
an indifferent novel. Occasionally the pages are 
enlightened by the lighter touches which serve the 
author as comic relief. -The two brothers—the 
unblushing promoter and the universal provider of 
after-dinner speeches—are both happy efforts, although 
even here the instance of a man attaining a high level 
reputation, who has never had a client or an office, does 
not ring quite true. 


‘The Woman of Death.” By Guy Boothby. London: 


Pearson. 1900. 55. 
“‘Long Live the King.” By Guy Boothby. London: 
Ward, Lock. 5s. 


Balzac, reproached with puzzling his readers, is said 
to have made a remark to the effect that they would 
think him a clever man if they could not understand 
him. There is a great deal in the two novels before us 
that no one will attempt to understand if he values 
his time, but we fear that fact will scarcely add 
to Mr. Boothby’s reputation. With all his faults 
Mr. Boothby can often stimulate the appetite for ad- 
venture. In ‘‘The Woman of Death,” however, he 
contrives to be absurd in his effort to be sensational ; 
in ‘* Long Live the King” he is simply a weariness. 
Essaying the romantic vein he describes two lovers, 
and we read that ‘‘ they sat by the lily pond together.” 
He makes no effort to draw a complex character; a 
baffling woman to him is one ‘‘ who has an indescribable 
something about her.” Here is an example of his 
economy in phrase-making. In one book we are told 
that ‘‘ far away the sound of a belated cuckoo could be 
heard wishing the world a monotonous good-night;” in 
the other that ‘‘a belated cuckoo was wishing the 
world good-night in the far distance.” In ‘*‘ The Woman 
of Death” the author’s memory is defective as to 
whether it was the long man or the short man who was 
killed in one of a series of masked duels; in ‘‘ Long 
Live the King ” there is a kindred confusion of names. 
Will Mr. Boothby never try to treat with respect those 
who are supposed to buy up his books “ like hot 
cakes”? If he cannot quote correctly, why does he 
quote at all? He refers to ‘‘the old Latin proverb, 
Facile decensus averni ” and to ‘‘the Lieder ohne 
Wort.” He is no happier where proper names are 
concerned. For example he writes of ‘‘ Maetterlink ” 
and ‘‘du Chalet.” Even accuracy concerning well- 
worn terms is scorned, as in ‘‘ Admiral Crichton.” An 
hour’s railway journey might be relieved of some at 
least of its tedium by the reading of ‘‘ The Woman of 
Death,” for this book makes no great pretence to be 
what it is not. The companion volume will be the 
despair of Mr. Boothby’s most fervent admirers. 


‘*Peccavi.” By E. W. Hornung. London: 
Richards. 1900. 6s. 


The opening pages of ‘‘Peccavi” may well deter 
those who prefer originals to adaptations, for the 
theme of Mr. Hornung’s novel appears at once to be 
that handled finally by Nathaniel Hawthorne in the 
‘* Scarlet Letter,” and presented again to a forgetful or 
illiterate generation in ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
But in ‘‘ Peccavi” the story begins with the exposure 
of a clergymen’s fault, and is concerned entirely with 
his expiation. Mr. Hornung has very nearly made a 
success of an essay rarely attempted, a monograph in 


Grant 


:fiction, for nobody except his hero Robert Carlton 
possesses any interest for reader or writer. 


Unfortu- 
nately it is inconceivable that the strange idealist of the 
book could have fallen into a vulgar intrigue. Such 
strange lapses may happen in life, but the art that 
records them without explanation is unconvincing. 
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The atmosphere of dull malignancy that enshrouds 
Carlton’s parish is unreal, and the introduction of a 
sentimental interest at the end of the book merely 
breaks its continuity. But it must be allowed that this 
record of the repentance and half-insane atonement of 
an extraordinary man is interesting throughout, and 
that the interest is sustained by no stage-tricks. 


‘“‘The Autobiography of a Quack, and The Case of 
George Dedlon.” By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
Unwin. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

.. No less incisive and original than Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
previous works, ‘‘The Autobiography of a Quack” 
will nevertheless fail to interest the reader. It is filled 
up with highly-coloured details, and close analysis, of 
mental and physical disease. Moreover, the ‘‘ quack,” 
par excellence,—who being, as he knows well, on his 
deathbed and having no reputation to leave behind 
him to be sullied, wants to amuse himself during his 
time of awaiting death,—is a man utterly devoid of the 
moral sense: right and wrong have no meaning for 
him, and his life has been spent in getting money out 
of his fellow-creatures, never by fair, but always by 
foul means. There is a second tale in this volume, 
‘‘The Case of George Dedlon,” which is a marvellously 
descriptive narrative of an American soldier, who, 
during the war between. North and South, lost both 
arms and both legs, and although finally nursed and 
cared for most kindly, seems to himself to be but ‘‘a 
fraction of a man,” and to live only for the day when 
he shall ‘‘rejoin the lost members of his corporeal 
family in another and a happier world”! The lucidity 
and apparent actuality of the experiences related in 
this volume will chiefly attract the student of human 
nature. 


‘“‘The Dissemblers.” By Thomas Cobb. London: 
Lane. 1900. 6s. 

- This is as dainty a comedy of errors as has appeared 
for many a month. The plot is as meagre as sucha 
web of trifles should be, the portraiture is delicate and 
truthful, and there is a steady flow of deft and sprightly 
wit, with several unimpeachably skilful situations. Mr. 


‘Cobb’s light handling alike of the blunders of the weak 
_and of the embarrassments of the strong strikes a vein 


of humour which should please theatre-goers as much 
as novel-readers. . 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


* Rectorial Addresses delivered before the University of 
Edinburgh 1859-1899.” Edited with an introduction by 
Archibald Stodart-Walker. London: Grant Richards. 
1900. 75. 6d. net. 

The institution or office of Lord’ Rector is perhaps the best- 
known feature of Scottish itniversity life to Englishmen. _ That 
may be because not infrequently distinguished Englishmen 
have been chosen by the students, but more no doubt because 
the rectorial contests have some importance: as an indication of 
political opinion amongst the younger generation, who in a 
short time will be ‘effective political voters in actual politics. 
Prior to 1883 the elections in Edinburgh were generally of 
Liberal statesmen : since then as the editor remarks “ the tide 
has flowed steadily in a Conservative direction.” But party 
politics disappears with the election and one great charm of 
the rectorial addresses collected in this volume, comprising 
all those delivered since Mr. Gladstone was elected in 1859, 
is that they exhibit the eminent men who delivered them, 
ranging over wider intellectual fields than those in which they 


‘attained their special distinction. They are in the nature of a 


display of their literary and philosophical and general culture, 
oa not of their several professional aptitudes. One sees ata 

lance that each speaker has been stimulated to give of his 
best thoughts and has reckoned the occasion of sufficient 
importance to devote to it his whole stock of mental energy. 
The addresses are not of topical or ephemeral interest, but solid 


and lasting contributions to subjects that “abide our question- 


ings” through the ages; and their collection is a service 


_ rendered to high-class literature. We share the regret of the 


editor however that amongst the rectorial addresses there is 
none by any great representative of literature, with the excep- 
tion of Carlyles, or of any department of pure scholarship, 
philosophy, science, or art. Politics, as we have said, is 
responsible for this, but our regret is tempered by the considera- 
tion that we see in the addresses the effects of all these varieties 


* of culture on men, of whose deeper thought we should know 


little if we had.no means of judging them but by their exhibi- 
tions of party gymnastics. The rectorial addresses in the 
volume are those of Mr. Gladstone, Carlyle, Lord Moncrieff, 


Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, the Earl of Derby, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl of Iddesleigh, 
Mr. Goschen, Lord Robertson, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


“The Minor Writings of Charles Dickens.” The Book-lover’s 
Library. By Frederic G. Kitton.. London : Elliot Stock. 
1900. 

With this volume and a previous one on “The Novels of 
Charles Dickens” published in 1897 “the bibliographical 
history of the various writings of the novelist, dating from the 
time when his first printed paper appeared in the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine’ December 1833 ” until June 1870 is completed. In 
this book Mr. Kitton gives the history of all Dickens’ produc- 
tions other than the novels; their date of publication ; the 
periodicals in which they appeared ; the circumstances which 
gave rise to them and in which they were written ; the public 
interest they excited, and the biographical details which explain 
and illustrate them. In this latter respect indeed if it is not a 
biography it is at least a most valuable supplement to a biography. 
Though Dickens’ novels are so well known many readers will be 
surprised to find what a mass of other work was produced by his 

rolific pen. The “Sketches by Boz” and the Christmas books are 
indeed as popular as the novels ; but much of the other writings is 
now almost unknown. Mr. Kitton supplies a complete guide to it 
under the heads of “ Articles and Short Stories in English and 

American Journals,” “Independent Publications with which 

Dickens was associated as Editor or Contributor,” and “ Plays.” 

Dickens as playwright is less known than in any other depart- 

ment of his literary activity, and Mr. Kitton gives an account of 

his independent work and of his collaboration with his disciple 

Wilkie Collins. It is worth mention that in “The Village 

Coquettes” Dickens and Hullah wrote a “comic opera” which 

in its original title of “The Gondolier” came near forestalling 

that of the later well-known Savoy opera. Very interesting, too, 
tomany will be the pages relating the story of the concealed 
authorship of the “ Legends and Lyrics” and the surprising 
disclosure to Dickens as editor of “ Household Words” that 
his unknown contributor.“ Mary Berwick” was Adelaide Anne 

Procter. A very amusing portion of the book tells of the 

plagiarisations of |Dickens and the unauthorised continuations 

of “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


“ Augusta, Empress of Germany.” By Clara Tschudi. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by E. M. Cope. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. : 

The knowledge of most English readers of the character and 
life of the Empress Augusta, the mother of Frederick III. and 
mother-in-law of our Princess Royal, is confined fto that one 
period of her career when the Emperor William I. was sending 
to her those telegrams from the stricken fields in France which 
announced in such pathetic and subsequently much-parodied 
phraseology those successive victories, that had for one result 
the placing on her head of the Imperial Crown of Germany. 
Yet there is much in it that was extremely curious and worth 
knowing both on account of her personal character and thé 
events with which during so many years of her life she was 
associated. As a study in the domestic life of a queen it is 
especially attractive to a reader who loves to moralise on 
the misfortunes, and faults, and virtues, of human nature, 
with a crown and throne as the mise-en-scéne.~ There 
was never more truth in the saying “uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown” than in her case. A woman 
of ig and reserved nature, apparently unsympathetic 
as the consequence of a temperament that hid her better 
qualities from the eyes both of her husband and her subjects, 
she endured not only the martyrdom of personal affliction for 
years, but the martyrdom of her affections. Her married life 
was spent in the coldest of relationships, hardly that of friend- 
ship, with her husband, and their marriage furnishes a striking 
instance of the uncongeniality which may exist in marriages that 
pass with the world as conventionally happy. We read with 
pleasure how by degrees she made herself better understood, 
and how in the later years of her life she was admired and loved 
for her great abilities, for her services to her country, and for 
the nobility of her character. All this with the historical events 
skilfully woven into the personal narrative makes a biography 
of a quite unusually interesting and uncommon type. 


Australasia: “ British Empire Series,” IV. London: Kegan 
Paul.. 1900. 6s. 

As with the previous volumes in this series, the chapters are 
reprints of popular lectures by well-known authorities. The 
book as a whole lacks unity, but with a list of contributors com- 
prising Sir J. A. Cockburn, Mr. W. P. Reeves, Sir William 
Robinson, Mr. Matthew Macfie, Mr. James Bonwick, Mr. C. S. 
Dicken, and others, it cannot fail to contain much valuable 
matter. Sir J. A. Cockburn in the introduction says that 
Australia presents the unique spectacle of federation resulting 
not from external pressure or common danger, but from internal 
force of cohesion. That is hardly the fact. The Australian 
federation movement began as the result of the scare over New 
Guinea in 1883, and later it was Sir Bevan Edwards’ report on 
the state of the defences of Australia which moved Sir Henry 
Parkes to action. Both scares died down without federation 
being accomplished, but the movement had become a reality 
which had to be dealt with. 
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SOME HARDY ANNUALS. 


The approach of the Christmas book season is heralded not 
only by the shoals of books published for boys and girls but by 
the collection in volume form of popular magazines which come 
to us regularly as hardy annuals: The “Century” (London : 
Macmillan. tos. 6d.) and “St. Nicholas” (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
perhaps cannot quite be included in the Christmas-book cate- 
gory, inasmuch as these volumes are half-yearly. The latest 
“Century” collection contains much that is above the average 
—including Mr. Richard Whiteing’s “ Parisian Pastimes” and 
half Mr. John Morley’s “ Cromwell,” both admirably illustrated. 
“The Leisure Hour,” “The Sunday at Home,” “The Boy’s 
Own Annual” and “The Girl’s Own Annual” come to us from 
the Religious Tract Society. In their various ways they are 
what they ever have been, wholesome, informative, light, inter- 
esting. In the matter of printing, paper and general get-up 
they move with the times and are distinctly better than they 
were a dozen years ago. What “ The Sunday at Home” is to 
“The Leisure Hour,” “The Sunday Magazine” seems to 
be to “Good Words” (London: Isbister). They are dis- 
tinct, yet the one is always associated in our minds with 
the other. As “The Sunday at Home” is more pronounced 
on the religious side than “The Leisure Hour,” so is “ The 
Sunday Magazine” as compared with “Good Words.” In both 
“Good Words” and “The Leisure Hour” the general essays 

-are exceptionally attractive and instructive. The “Girls’ Realm 
for 1900” (London: Bousfield) contains the regulation contri- 
butions by such writers as the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Miss L. T. 
Meade, John Strange Winter, and Miss Everett Green. 
~“Cassell’s Saturday Magazine” is an illustrated “Tit-Bits.” 
“The Quiver” has a long list of contributions by leading 
. divines of various denominations. “ Chums” (London : Cassell) 
is the chief rival of the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” but is unlike the 
-“B.O.P.” except in vigour and healthiness of tone. The 
note of “Young England” (Sunday School Union) is struck 
m some verse by Horace G. Groser on “The English Boy” in 
‘which he asks “Do you count it a little thing to be born with 
an English name?” The opening coloured plate is excellent. 
{t shows the rally of the 21st Lancers by Sergeant-Major 
Veysey after the charge at Omdurman. For the little ones 
there is “ Sunday, 1901 ” (London Wells Gardner, Darton). 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The “ Life of Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan,’ which 
Tr. Murray has in preparation, is edited by Mir Munshi Sultan 
‘Mohammad Khan, the Afghan Secretary of State. It will be in 

- two volumes, and contain, besides a portrait of the Afghan ruler, 
- a number of maps and illustrations. A work on “The Painters 
- of Florence,” by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), which is also pro- 

mised by Mr. Murray, is intended especially for art students 
- and travellers in Italy. 

From Dr. Fitchett’s ever-busy pen may be expected imme- 
diately a book on “ Wellington’s Men.” Herein the point of 
view will be that of the manin the ranks. The author has con- 
‘sulted the works of Rifleman Harris, Sergeant Anton, and other 
writings that are nowadays somewhat difficult of access where 
the everyday reader is concerned. Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Co., who will publish Dr. Fitchett’s new book, announce for 

early issue “In the Ranks of the C.I.V.,” by Mr. Erskine 
“Childers. On Tuesday next they will issue an abridgment by 
‘Mr. Sidney Lee of his “ Life of William Shakespeare.” This is 
‘intended for the use of schools, and is a concession to a demand 
.made throughout the country for the original work in a cheaper 
form. Mr. Downey, who announces an edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays containing the earliest text of each parallel with the text 
-of the First Folio, is also to publish a handsome edition of Mr. 
‘Surtees’ famous book, “ John Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities.” 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a new edition of Prof. 
‘Bury’s “ History of Greece.” Sir Theodore Martin’s “Helena 
“Faucit ” (Lady Martin), which Messrs. Blackwood have almost 
aeady, will contain five photogravure plates. 

In view of the approaching martiage of the young Queen of 
‘Holland, Messrs. Jarrold will publish a third and revised 
edition of Mr. Henry Montague Doughty’s “ Friesland Meres 
and Through the Netherlands : the Voyage of a Family in a 
Norfolk Wherry.” The illustrations to this book, which con- 
tains much curious information relative to the old world towns 
of our Dutch neighbours, are the work of the author's 
daughters. 

“ Canadian Camp Life,” by Miss Frances oy is a 
record of personal reminiscences of Vancouver. Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin who has the work in hand will issue very shortly 
“Sarah P. G.” a novel by Mrs. H. Sant Lanyon pyrporting to 
embody the experiences of “a paying guest.” The same pub- 
lisher has nearly ready a book on the part taken by the 

Canadian contingent in South Africa during the past year. It 
is written by Mr. W. Sanford’ Evans. A new edition of Mr. 


G. Oliver Pike’s “In Birdland with Field Glass and Camera,” and 


“Naomi’s Exodus,” a story of Jewish life in West London by 

Miss Lily H. Montagu, are among Mr. Unwin’s forthcoming 

publications. For Messrs. Longmans, Mr. John Weathers has 
(Continued on page x.) ; 
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mayne This edition is one of the most serviceable ever issued from the 
“NOW COMPLETED. 


THE LARGER TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


In 12 Vols. 
Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. - With numerous Photogravure 
Frontispieces in Notes and Glossaries. 

Cloth, square crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. nét per volume. 


Standard.—* \t seems to us that this edition of the Works of Shakespeare goes 
very far towards satisfying all reasonable requirements.” 


The Medixval Town Series. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top. NEW VOLUMES. 


FLORENCE. 


: By EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
With Illustrations by Netty Ericusen, and a Map. 4s. 6d. net. 
_Spectator.—“ We recall few, if any, works of a similar kind which contrive to 
display so complete a picture of a historic city—its history, politics, art, literature, 
and spiritual life.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By W. H. HUTTON. 
Illustrated» by SyDNEY Cooper. 3s. 6d. net. 


Wisdom Books. 
Printed in Red and Black, square demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
A Limited Edition in Vellum, price to be obtained from the Booksellers. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 


MEDITATIONS OF 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Translated by CASAUBON. Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE. 


With 6 Photogravures from Sculptures and Bas-Relief. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Edited by WALTER WORRALL. 


With an Introduction by Otrpmanr SMEATON. With 6 Photogravures from 
Photographs and Drawings by J. A. SymincTon. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDSTION. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 


Translated from the German by G. Ainstie Hicasr, and revised by the Auther. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and many IIlustrations in the Text. 
i Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

*,° This Edition contains all the Illustrations, with the exception of the Pheto* 
gravures Facsimiles of Music, as in the original edition, whjch can still be 
obtained, price 25s. net. 

BEATRICE D’ESTE, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497, 
A STUDY OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), Author. of. » 
** Madamo,” ‘* Sacharissa,” &c, 
Large demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 25s. net. 
Literature.— For freshness of style and mastery of the subject this book de- 


serves to be compared with many of those historieal sketches which have’ adorned 
French literature in this country.” , 


REV. R. F. HORTON’S NEW LIFE OF 
TENNYSON. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE HOLLY TREE & THE SEVEN POOR 
TRAVELLERS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Photogravure and Text Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MR. CANTON’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. | 
THE 


TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. 


Edited by WILLIAM CANTON. Parr rue First. 


THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. 


With Frontispiece and Title-page in Colours, and about 150 Illustrations by 
CHARLES Ropinson. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net. ; 

Literature.—“ An admirable collection of fairy stories... . It contains the irides- 
cent fairy lights of the rainbow, but they illuminate a somewhat more substantial 
foundation than is generally found in this class of book.” 


TOLD FOR CHILDREN. By F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. Mavor, and F. M. 
STAWELL. With Illustrations and Co!oured Illustrations by Charles Robinson, 
5s. net. 


LULLABIES AND BABY SONGS. 


A Posy for Mothers. Compiled by A. L, J. Gosset. With 35 Illustrations 
by Eva Roos. y Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Literary World.—“ We know no other volume that encloses so many bits of pure 
golden song.” 
An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on Application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


With 70 Photogravures and 6L thographs in Colour. An Edition limited to 1,000 
Copies for Sa le in Great Britain. Imperial gto. gilt top, £5 5s. net. 
(Next week. 
Also 110 copies with Duplicate Set of the Photogravuresson India Paper in 
Portfolio, £10 ros. net, all sold. 

*,% Sir Walter Armstrong has produced a volume in which Sir Joshua's life is 
sketched i in sufficient, though by no means exhaustive detail, more attention being 
paid to the characteristics of the man himself than to the more or less accidental 
events in which he was concerned. To this he has added a careful estimate of his 
influence both on the English school and on modern painting in general. In select- 
ing pictures for reproduction, care has been taken to choose those which most fully 
illustrate his development, and to prefer, where possible, less known and less readily 
accessible examples to those in public galleries. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


GAINSBOROUGH, AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH 


ART. With 62 Photogravures and 1o Lithographs in Colour, £5 5s. net. Only 
72 copies of this magnificent work remain. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. Bracxksrap. With an 
Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans 
Tegner. 2 vols. 10s. net each or 1 vol. £1 net. 

Black and White.—“ This beautiful edition has an especial attraction for lovers 
of art. The wonderful drawings have been rendered with such exquisite grace and 
fidelity that the eye is delighted with each separate page. Not a single block in 
the two marvellous volumes can be found fault with. The pictures are pictures 
for old and young, quite as much as the letterpress.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By 


son. “A Portfolio of Pastels reproduced in Colours, £2 2s. net. 
The Pail Mall Gazette. —‘‘ Unquestionably Mr. Nicholson’s masterpiece. A 
wonderful series of drawings.” 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. An Artistic 
Survey of Archzological Achievements. By Pierre GusMAN. Translated by 
FLORENCE Simmonbs and M. JoUrpAIN. With an Introduction by Max 
—— With 500 Illustrations in the Text and 12 Coloured Plates, x vol. 
36s. net. 

The Daily News.—“ This volume is at once for ‘the library and for the drawing- 
room, for the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and information, 
and for the less serious reader who may have memories of a visit to Pompei.” 


ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles and their Appli- 
cation to Early Christian Painting. By Franz Wicknorr. Translated and 
Edited by Mrs. ArTHUR SrrRonG, LL.V. With 14 Plates and numerous Text 
Illustrations, 1 vol. £1 16s. net. 

The Academy.—“ This s aay illustrated volume has a critical importance 
which such works occasionally lack. Professor Wickhoff expounds his thesis with all 
the strength given by an admirable equipment, both in archzology and zsthetics.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 
With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and_4o Illustrations in _ 
text, re} Original Drawings by Joseru 1 vol. 
net. Alsoa Limited Editton on Japanese Paper, with Photogravures on india 
Paper don Jap 2 net. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many 

things to delight us in these daintily penned pages, wherein the observation of a 
ated eye is ht to on scenes which have witnessed as much history 

as almost any regions of equal extent.’ 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Cuartes WuiBLey. 
i vol. 7s. 6d. 
The Atheneum. —Of the art of historical portraiture Mr. Whibley is a master. 
A dozen pages and his personages stand in their habit as they lived. 


TRAVEL. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: SIBERIA— 


CHINA—JAPAN. From the French of Prerre Translated 

by RicHarp Davey. Edited, with a Preface, by HENRY NoRMAN. 1 vol. 6s. 
The Scotsman.— Of all the hosts of books on the question of the Far East, there 
is none that will better repay perusal than this. It is accurate and up-to-date, 


compact, lucid. 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND 


EXPLORER : the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence and 


the of David Li hitherto 
By his Son. ee. WELL, With an Introauction by FRANCIS ; GALTON, 
*D.CLL., F. &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustra- 


tions, Demy Bvo. 
The Daily Chronicié.—‘‘ To no one is the title of ‘ Pioneer of Civilisation ’ a 
applicable in the fullest and truest sense than to Oswell......His friendship wit h 
Livingstone’ was deep and abiding, and the numerous letters (now published for the 
first time) confer an added value upon these most interesting volumes.” 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT: a 
Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-9, to the South Pole. By Freperick 
A. Coox, Surgeon and Anthropologist to the ee eee vith 4 Coloured 
and over roo Illustrations from P: and D x vol, 

et. 

admirably modest, full, and interesting account of an 
adventurous voyage. It is eminently readable from cover to cover, and its illus- 
trations enable the reader to form a clear notion of the atmospheric phenomena in 

ic regions,” 
MR. PINERO’S GREAT PLAY. 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Artnur W. PinERo. 
8 paper, 38 1s. 6d. Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Papen, 
‘with new ihe Author, 10s. net. 
PHILOLOGY. 


SEMANTICS—THE SCIENCE OF MEANING. From 


the French of M. Brkat. Translated by Mrs. ae get Cust. With an 
Sechainks Professor J, P, PostGate. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Six Shillings each. 
MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“‘ No one, not even the Kipling of an earlier day, quite 
does for India what Mrs. Steel does ; she sees Indian life steadily and sees it whole ; 
with a vision that is truthful, sympathetic.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


The Pai? Mall Gazette.—“ Mrs. Steel's latest wonderful romance: of Indian life. 
Her stage is crowded with figures and colour, yet few will feel the least bewilder- 
ment, so firm is her handling, so sharp and vivid her incividualising. She has 
again subtly and keenly shown us how unique is her power of realising the troubled 
half-and-half mind that is the key to the Indian problem.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


The Scotsman.—‘‘ Full of movement and life. The general effect of the story, 
pi its keen analysis of human character and motives, and its vividness, is very 
striking.’ 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


The Standard.—‘‘ The book is crammed full of striking characterisation and of 
writing that carries one away with sheer cleverness. Mr. Zangwill has written a 
remarkable book that will greatly enhance his reputation.” 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


The Sfectator.—‘‘It is impossible to deny the mordant satire of Mr. Zangwill's 
impeachment of pseudo-Imperialism, the wit and brilliance of bis dialogue, the 
vividness of his portraiture, or the eloquence of his descriptive passages. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘In construction, in interplay of passion, in human 
interest and power, it is a ay and striking work of art. From beginning to end 
the story is touched by high purpose and sincerity ; it has scenes of true pathos 
and passages of unaffected humour. 


MR. GILBERT PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


The 7imes.— Not even in ‘ The Seats of the Mighty ’ does Mr. Parker suggest 
such an impression of his strength as in this story, which gives its title to the book. 
Strong, and yet natural, situations follow i in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. 
Parker has idealised tne noblest of women.” 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


Literature.—‘‘ The short story is very seldom wrought to Lion 9 in England, 
but Mr. Parker establishes once more his claim to one of the very few writers 
een make it a thing of art. These stories are full of poetry, pathos, and dramatic 
force. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


The Worid.—“ We could not name any more perfect story than the title one.” 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


The Pall Maii Gazette.—‘ A work of genius, unique, astounding. There are 
passages that sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves an indelible impression.’ 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author of ‘*The Enchanter.” 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ Very interesting, very delicate, very distinctive.” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


The Athenaum.—“ Mr. Garland’s work is always fresh 
story is full of his characteristic energy. He makes one share ahs iclight in os 


irresistible fascination of wild life in the Far West.” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 
By GERTRUDE DIX. 


The Daily Mail.—“‘ A brave book, instinct with the life that awe us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience 


THIRTEEN STORIES. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


The Outlook.—‘‘ Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted by their 
astounding frankness; but all who prize good reading must own themselves 
enchained.” 


THE STORY OF. RONALD. KESTREL. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 
A clever and interesting story, with a healthy purpos: 


Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on Forthcoming E Books Post-free. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN»! BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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written “ A Practical Guide to Garden Plants.” The last- 
named book deals with the fruits and vegetables most suited to 
open-air cultivation in the British Islands and will be plentifully 
iliustrated. 

In “The Problem of Asia,” to be issued to-day by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co., Captain A. T. Mahan pursues his 
studies of international relations as they are affected by the 
disturbances in the Far East. 

The newly-discovered letter written by Charles I. on the 
birth of his “ youngest and prettiest daughter” and penned on 
the day of the battle at Cropredy Bridge is incorporated in the 
new edition of Mrs. Ady’s biography of Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans which Messrs. Seeley and Co. have ready for 
immediate publication. 

Messrs. Hachette who are launching a notable “ History of 
France” under the editorship of M. Lavisse—a work to be 
completed in eight volumes—have made arrangements for a 
French version of Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon: the Last 
Phase.” 

“A Plain Examination of Socialism” by Dr. Gustave 
Simonson, the American economist, is to be added to Messrs, 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.’s Social Science series. To their 
“ Heroes of the Nations” series Messrs. Putnams are adding a 
volume entitled “ Daniel O’Connell and the Revival of National 
Life in Ireland.” The author is Robert Dunlop, M.A. Mr. 
Elliot Stock is about to publish “ The Cape as I Found It” a 
work in which Miss Beatrice M. Hicks deals with family life i in 
South Africa. 

The Clarendon Press have in preparation a facsimile of the 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, or rather of as much of that text 
as has escaped the ravages of time and other depredators. 
For the Cambridge University Syndics Mr. J. H. A. Hart is to 
edit the Greek text of Ecclesiasticus, whilst for the same press 
Mr. H. St. J. Thackeray is to follow up his translation of Blass’ 
“Grammar of New Testament Greek” with a grammar of 
Old Testament Greek. A new project of the Cambridge 
University Press is a quarterly “ Journal of Hygiene,” edited 
by Dr. Nuttall, who will be assisted by Dr. John Haldane and 
Dr. Arthur Newsholme. 

The Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A., has written his “ Reminiscences 
of Oxford.” They will be published by Messrs. Cassell, who 
also promise “ Pictures from China” by Mrs. Bishop (Isabella 
Bird), and a volume on “Our Bird Friends” by Mr. R. 
Kearton, F.Z.S. 

To “Christian Conference Essays,” a volume which the Rev. 
A. G. B. Atkinson, M.A:, has edited for Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, and for which the Bishop of Hereford has written an in- 
troduction, Prof. Auguste Sabatier, the Dean of Ripon, Canon 
Barnett, Dr. Horton, and Mr. F. Reginald Statham are con- 
tributors. Messrs. Black are also preparing a new edition of 
Dr. John Brown’s “ Horz Subsecive,” in three volumes. 

Mr. Grant Richards has ready for immediate publication 
“ Montes the Matador,” a volume of five short essays in fiction 
from the pen of Mr. Frank Harris. Next week Mr. Richards 
will publish a book written some time back by Mr. Grant Allen 
under the. pseudonym of Martin Leach Warborough. It is en- 
titled “Tom, Unlimited.” 

Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new novel will be issued serially in 
“ Scribner’s Magazine” during 1901. Mr. John Lane has in the 
press a novel entitled “ The Column,” by Mr. Charles Marriott. 
The book is a first attempt at fiction on the part of the author. 
“The Blue Diamond” is the title of a novel by Mrs. L. T. 
Meade, which Messrs. Chatto will publish. Yet another col- 
lection of stories by the late Mr. Stephen Crane is to appear. 
It will bear the title of “ The Monster,” and Messrs. Harper 
will be the publishers. 

Mr. Heinemann will issue next week “ Mr. Dooley’s Philo- 
sophy.” The American humourist’s views on men and matters 
have been illustrated by Messrs. William Nicholson, F. Hopper, 
and E. W. Kemble. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
BALZAC’S FAMOUS NOVELS. 


THE CHOICE EDITION DE LUXE, finely printed, and Illus- 
trated by 110 Proof Etchings. Comprising: SCENES OF 
PARISIAN LIFE, 11 vols.; SCENES OF PRIVATE LIFE, 
11 vols.; together 22 volumes 8vo. cloth extra. Published at 
£8 8s. net; offered at £3 17s. 6d. 1897-99. 


DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS. 


‘The favourite ‘CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION, with 160 
Illustrations. 21 volumes cr. 8vo. red cloth for £1 15s. Od. 
Published at £3 16s. od. 

The above are quilt new, and only a few seta resisin for sale 

at these prices. 
MYERS & CO., 
44 BOOKSELLERS’ ROW, .STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
Telegrams : ** Numerously, London.” 
Libraries Purchased or Valued for Probate in Town or Country, 


MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


BE PUBLISHED ON 


MADAME BOHEMIA. 


A Novel. By Francis Neilson. 


With Illustrations by Cuartotre Harpinc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY. 


ENGLAND EXPECTS—BUT!! 


(Criticism without Gloves.) 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
An exposure of the rottenness of the Party system, and of the incompetence and 
deception existing in successive Governments. 
Each subject is dealt with by an expert, and each chapter exposes much that from 
motives of expediency has hitherto been hidden. 


ANTONY DELAVAL, LL.D. By Geratpine 


Honcson, Author of “In the Wilderness of this World.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Atheneum. —* Excellent workmanship distinguishes this volume, and renders it 
a decidedly pleasing story...... Her latest book is both clever and wholesome.” 


THE BARON’S SONS: A Romance of the 


Hungarian Revolution of 1848. By Maurus JOxa1. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Spectator.—‘* Jékai dazzles one with his gorgeous invention, his genius of the 
unexpected, his vivid presentation of the characteristics of an impulsive and 
romantic race.’ 
Bookman.— This is certainly one of the best stories of the Hungarian novelist 
that has yet been given us in English.” 


THE FOX-WOMAN. 


Lonc. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Japanese story by the author of “‘ Madame Butterfly "—the play that charmed 
all London at the Duke of York’s Theatre last season. 


NELLA. The Heart of the Army. By Purr 


VeERRILLS MiGHELS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE THIN RED LINE. By Major Arruur 


GrirFirus. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ Major Griffiths has written many good books, but none 
better than this.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
In fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. ; Roxburgh, 7s. €d. ; Large Paper, £1 1s. 


THE MINOR WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS: 
a Bibliography and Sketch. By F. G. Kirton, Author of “ Dickensiana,” 
‘* Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” “* Dickens and his Illustrators,” &c. 
“The little volume is daintily and carefully produced, and, whilst of distinct 
interest to the general reader, is quite indispensable to the ardent Dickensian.” 
Westminster Gazette, 
With a beautiful View of Salisbury Cathedral in Monctint, 1s. net, post free. 


THE GEORGE HERBERT CALENDAR. With Quota- 


tions from the Writings of George Herbert, for Every Day in the Year, 
Special Reference being made the Chief Church Service. Arranged by 
S. M. Du Pré#. The Ornamental Design has been Specially Drawn for the 
Calendar, and contains a Portrait of “ Herbert,” and a View of Salisbury 


Cathedral. 
NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
In crown 8vq. cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


TOM ANDREWS: a Story of Board School Life. 


By AxTuur CHANDLER, Rector of Poplar, E. 


NEW NOVELS. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ALIENS AFLOAT: a Story of the Sea. By H. E, 


Acraman CoateE, Author of “‘ Realities of Sea Life.” 
In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontispiece by the Author, 6s. 


SARONIA: a Romance of Ancient Ephesus. By 
RICHARD SuorrT. 
“The narrative is written in a flowing style, and is not without vivid pictures. 
For ‘those who love a religious — of remote times, ‘Saronia’ should be an 
attractive one.”—She field lndepend 


TALKS WITH ont Religious Principle 
and Practice in Daily Life. By L.S.S. Preface by Canon Seymour Coxe. 
NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE CAPE AS FOUND IT. By Beatrice M. 
ICKS 
In paper cover, 6d. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE CHARACTER AND DOINGS 


OF THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY OF ADDISON. 
“The author seeks to connect the ‘ Spectator’ character with one Richard Duke 


of Bulford, with whom the Addison family was probably on visiting terms when » 


the essayist was a boy. The notion is a pleasant one, and Mr. Duke followsout his 
theory in a yy: way without browbeating the reader into positive accept- 
ance. Apart from its main interest, the booklet i is valuable on account of the 
research which it reveals, and some of which is not noted elsewhere.’ 

Dundee Advertiser 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs LONGMANS & List, 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTER’S INDIA. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D. 


Vol. II. To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the 
Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo. 16s. 


.*& NEW EDITION OF MR. FROUDE’S LECTURES ON 
)SOUTH AFRICA. 


LECTURES ON SOUTH AFRICA, 


Delivered before the Philosophical Institute, Edinburgh, January 6 
and 9, 1880, 
. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
New Edition. With an Introduction by MARGARET FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
_ [On Monday next. 


THE BARONESS DEE BODE, 1775-1803. 


Being a Chronicle of the Strange Experiences of an English Lady, 
Wife of a German Baron possessed of a Fief in Alsace, during the 
French Revolution, afterwards an Immigrant in Russia. 

By WILLIAM S. CHILDE PEMBERTON. 
With 4 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This is a volume in which Thackeray delighted as 
interesting -lights on the manners and t time, In this case the 


customs of a pas 
of the French Revolution, while the pen-and-ink painter was an~ 


of good family.’ Chronicle. 


: HISTORIC AND ECONOMIC: 


A VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
M.A., Canon «and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. 
DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. 


By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. 
By MAUD MARYON. 
With 4 Illustrations by GoRDON BROWNE. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [On Monday next, 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 


By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 
Contents :—Sweetness and Strength—Happiness—Girls and their 
Money—Self-Control—Some Thoughts on the Education of Girls— 
An Ideal Woman—Our Duty to our Neighbour—The Slough of 
Despond—Self-Education—Moral Thoughtfulness. 


MORTE ARTHURE: 
An Alliterative Poem of the Fourteenth Century. From the Lincoln 
MS., written by Robert of Thornton. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
MARY MACLEOD BANKS. 

Feap. 8vo. 3s: 6d. [On Monday next. 


. THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD: 


. A Prose Romance. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. . oy [On Monday next. 
*,* This book has been transferred from Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen 
to Messrs. Longmans and Co. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
ONE OF OURSELYES. 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
pes of ‘* Mr. Smith,” ‘* Lady Marget,” &c. -Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay.. 


| and cleverly sketched. Daily Telegraph. 


Messrs. Wit BLACKWOOD SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


LORD ROSSLYN’S 


TWICE CAPTURED. 


With 60 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PES holds attention from the first word to the last.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* An unpretentious but exceedingly interesting record,”—St. James's Gazette. 
_“A most fascinating work.” —Black and White, 
Both instructive and entertaining.” — 7 ruth. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW _ STORY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


LORD JIM. A Tale. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
RD JIM.—‘ Clever as Mr. Ca Conrad’s work has always been, he has 

written nothing so good.” —A thenaum. 

LORD JIM.—“ A strong, sincere, ond reticent piece of work, a human document 
if ever there was one.” —Daily Chronicle. 

LORD JIM.—‘ The best which.Mr. Conrad has yet done.” —Daily Mail. 

LORD JIM.-—“ A notable book. From first to last it is of thrilling i papeven.? 

— Scotsman. 

LORD JIM.—“ A book to make the world wider and deeper,.,,...greatly conceived 

and finely executed.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


NOW READY, VOL. I. 


LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. From the Earliest Texts to the 
pee Day. By Professor SaintsBuRY, University of Edinburgh. In 3 vols. 
lemy 8vo. 
Vor. I.—CrassicaL AND CRITICISM. 16s. net. 
“ Promises to occupy a' position that no English writer has yet undertaken to fill. 
pm To judge from this volume, the completed work will thoroughly deserve the 
high position which it is sure to win in the estimation of all lovers and students of 
literature." —Scotsman. 
“An ae interesting book, not only to the student but to the average 
eview. 


intelligent read zford R 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE.” 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


A SCHOLAR OF HIS COLLEGE. 


By W. E. W. Cottins. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CINQUE PORTS. A Historical 


and Descriptive Record. By F. Mapox — With 1 

Plates and 19 Page and Text Illustrations from is byw illiam Hyde. 

ae bound in art canvas, with special design by yde. Royal 4to. 
3 3S. net. 

“ Mr. Hueffer has chosen a theme “3 lar interest as part of the national 
his and national life and scenery, apo it in an original and ad 
mirable manner...... The illustrations Mr. value are a feature of the book: which 
add most materially to its beauty and value.” —Scotsman. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION N NOW READY. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRE- 


TORIA. By Capt. A. Hatpane, D.S.O. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
“The best work of adventure to which the war has as yet given rise." —A theneum. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: ITS 


REALITIES AND ROMANCE. By Atrrep Kinnear, Author of ‘ To 
Modder River with Methuen,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

* If any one wishes to gain some sitet into the House of Commons as it really 
is, I would advise him to read ‘ Our House of », by Mr. Alfred Kinnear...... 
I do not think that I ever came across a ye which gives a better notion of the 
inner life of St. Stephen's." ruth. 


= Altogether t this capital blend of advice and reminiscence is much to be com: . 


ded to our budding legislators and their admiring families, It can a!so be read 
with pleasure by ie one who has ever looked down upon the | House in debate.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF RE RHODESIA. Com- 


o from Official Sources. By Howarp Hensman. With a Map. 
wn 8vo. 6s. 
“« A timely book......Here in a small com 


of Rhodesia, succinctly and impartially told...... A praiseworthy piece of work.” 
—Daily Mail. 


“ As a general description of political, and industrial 
deserves high commendation... posh, conpaans exactly the kind of information 


the reading public would like posses laily News. 
wom ne interested in the ture of South Attica will profit by reading this 
book." lasgow Herald, 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 


By G. STEEVENS, Author of “‘ With Kitchener to Khartum,” &c., &c. 
Fourth Edition crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Brings the general appearance of Transatlantic urban and rural life so clearly 

before the mind's eye of the reader, that a — of ‘his work almost answers the 

of a personal inspection. New York has probably never been more lightly 


WILLIAM BLACEWOQR SOUS, Painborgh and London. 


t 


is all that the reader wants to know | 
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A SELECTION FROM 


‘WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 00's 


The New Work by the Author of “‘ The Prisoner 
of the Khalifa.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt.” By CHARLES NEUFELD. 
by C. M. SHELDON. crown 8vo. cloth 
ds 4 


The New Book by the Author of « Dinkinbar, ” &e. 
THE WHITE STONE. 


‘By H. C. MacILWAINE, Author of ” & Fate the 
Fiddler,” &c, With numerous Illustrations by D. G. RowLANp- 
SON. Extra crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


The New Volume by the Author of “Stories from 
the Faérie Queene.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
‘AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


Stories from Sir Thomas .Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur.” By 
MARY MACLEOD. | Introduction by Prof. J. W. Hates. 
With Illustrations from on by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, 63. Uniform with Darton’s 
Fine Art Gift Books. 


THE GOBLIN. 
A Novel. By CATHERINE S. and FLORENCE FOSTER. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
A thoroughly wholesome tale, the scene of which is the Yorkshire 


The New Book by the Author of ‘“‘The Haughtyshire 
Hunt,” “Colonel Botcherby, M.S.H.,” &c. 


THE BOER’S BLUNDER. 


A Story of the South African Veldt. By FOX RUSSELL. 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth wad 6s. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. With numerous [Illustrations by 
Gorpvon Browng, R.I., and W. H. C. Groome. Large crown 
8vo,. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. [Fifth Edition. 

“* Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s age he must 
have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after Sweetheart 
Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a ett i en for children, 
as well as for women and for men." —Zimes. 

By the same Author. 
THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


OF SIR TOADY LION, 


With those of General Napoleon Smith. . With numerous 
Illustrations by GoRDON Browne, R.I,_ Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, gilt top. 6s. 


** When we say it is one of the most deli a eee 
read, we are short of the mark.”— by Ch 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. 
Drawings by A..G. WALKER, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. art 
linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 


“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. 
The tales ves S 's inimitable are daintily and vividly 
told, and the glamour old romanee rests on eac owe sing page. 
The book produced, an and ought to ~ ious and 


exacting taste.”— Leeds 
MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, Author of ‘*A Haunted Town,” 
«Three Girls in a Flat,” &c. Illustrated by GoRDON Browne, 
R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
“A collection of delightful sketches of Scottish life and character...... There 
is humour and there is pathos, and 
By the same Author. 


A HAUNTED TOWN. 
Illustrated by GorpoN Browne. Crown §8vo. fancy cloth 
boards, 6s. 

“The author of ‘ Three Girls Vit 


A 
want Petronlla bas come 2° 
story told.” —Punch. 


London : 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S:W. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS, 


2 vols: demi 32s. nets 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


COVENTRY ‘PATMORE. 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
With numerous Photogravure Portiaits and _other Illustrations i ia _Collotype, &e, 


Champneys has produced a very carefal and many ways very attractive 
picture of one of the most original of bis time, the sincerest 
poets.” — Times. 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK: a Historical Study 
of his Life and Works. By Lionet Cust, F.S.A., Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, London ; Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Antwerp; Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. With 6x Photogravure 
Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawingsand Etchings, 
With binding designed by Laurence Housman. 


Small 4to, ras. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS" ART. By 


LanctTon Dovuctas, Professor of Modern History in the Uniwersity of Ade- 
laide. With 4 Photogravure- Plates and 60 Half-toné Reproductions, including 
all the Artist’s most important works. 

“ Mr. Langton Douglas contends with vigour and conviction in his ela 
study ‘Fra Angelico’ against the traditional and popular conception of 
Dominican painter. Vasari’s account of the artist Phich has influenced mi 
biographers, Mr. Douglas regards as inadequate rather than inaccurate. It is too 
one-sided in fact. Fra Angelico, he argues, was ‘not a saint with a happy. 
illustration.” He was ‘ primarily’ an artist who happened to be a saint, Mr. 
Douglas's study: of the painter has led him-to conclusions quité opposed to the lead- 
ing authorities...... is novel view is supported with much ingenuity and witha 
great deal of patient investigation and the citation of illustrative proofs which 
produce a powerful cumulative effect.” —St. James's Gazette. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS 


OF THE XVIIIirx. CENTURY. By Lady Dike. With 20 Photo- 
gravure. Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. Alsoa Limited Large-paper 
Edition, with additional Illustrations. Feap. folio, £2 25. net. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R. A, 


An Iilustrated Chronicle by Ernest Ruvs. With 80 Reprédictions froth 
Leighton’s Pictures, including: 2 Photogravure Plates. 


“* The little volume seems to be very thorough ‘and useful, and deserves to meet 
with instant and wide success.” —Black and and White. 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS. Originally 


Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFrep Gatty. Revised ‘and’ greatly enlarged 
by H. K. F. Epen and Exeanor Lioyp. With chapters on Portable Dials, 
by Lewis Evans, F.S.A., and on Dial Construction by WicHAM RICHARDSON. 
Entirely new edition (the fourth). With 200 Illustrations: ’ 


** Charming as was the work, this last edition, by reason of its complete- 


“THE ENDYMION SERIES.” NEW VOLUME. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. HeatH Roptnson. With an Introduction 
by H. Noet WituiAms. Post 8vo. 6s. Also a few copies on Japanese vellum, 
demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


‘* The Illustrations by Mr. W. Heath Robinson are worth more than the price of 
the book. He is an artist who has evidently an intense sympathy with his author ; 
and there are, jhalf-a-dozenipictures. which mirror with terrifyi ving accuracy the fantastic 
terror, ‘ inly, ghastly, gauntand ominous,’ thatj fill Poe ; ghoul-haunted 
imagining. is to be congratulated on his remarkable achievem 


Post 8vo.-5s. net. 


DELLA ROBBIA. By Marchesa Burta- 


‘With 40 Illustyations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
(Great Masters Series, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. With Illustra- 


tions by Epmunp J. Suttivan. New and Cheaper Issue. 5s. 


HAMPTON COURT. A Short History of the Manor 


Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. New and cheaper issue. 5s. 


GRAY’S LETTERS. Vol. I. Edited by Duncan C. 


Tovey, M.A., sometime Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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